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@ Christmas Greeting 


To all my children dear, each one, 
What shall I give at Christmas time? 
Of gold and silver have I none, 

But I can give a simple rhyme 

That tells of hope, and faith and love. 


My hope-—what is my hope for you 
As swiftly pass the years of life? 
May each with ever-broadening view 


Keep straight his course through storm and strife 
Secure in knowing he is right. 


My faith—that each will act the part 
That best befits a man or maid; 

That each will give an eager heart 
And willing hands all good to aid, 
And cease such labor but with life. 


My love—how can I tell my love, 
Dear foster children of my own? 
How gliding down from heights above, 
How welling up from depths unknown, 
It holds you in its overflow. 


Fondly I send this Christmas morn 
My hope, my faith, my love to you; 
Oh! may this day our Lord was born 
Teach you that life is to be true 
To all things beautiful and good. 


Fannie Morton Bowden. 
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FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 
The Harrison-Fletcher Bill 

School people all over the country will be in- 
terested in the Harrison-Fletcher Bill to promote 
the general welfare through the appropriation of 
funds to assist the states and territories in provid- 
ing more effective programs of public education. 
The Bill carries provision for an initial appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 and an increase of $50,000,000 
per year until $300,000,000 per year is provided. 
These funds are appropriated to the states to be 
used by them for schools. The manner in which the 
funds received shall be used for the maintenance 
of a program of public education and the disposi- 
tion of these funds are left wholly to the respective 
state legislatures. 

The funds are to be apportioned among the states 
and territories according to the number of persons 
5 to 20 years old in each—$2.54 per person the first 
year and increasing to $7.63 the fifth year. Each 
state can apportion the funds according to any plan 
it may choose. 

All control, administration, and supervision of 
the schools are reserved strictly to the states and 
forbidden to all federal officers and agencies. In 
order to qualify for the federal allotment, each state 
or territory must do two things each year after the 
first apportionment: 

1. Maintain a system of public schools available 

throughout such state or territory for at least 
160 days, closing of schools due to epidemics, 
fires, or acts of God being excepted. 

2. Spend from the state or local revenues, or 

from both combined, as much per person from 
5 to 20 years old for schools as was spent in 
the school year ending 1934. 

This Bill will be re-introduced in both Houses 
of Congress at the opening of the session in Jan- 
uary, 1937, by Senator Pat Harrison, of Missis- 
sippi, chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
and Brook Fletcher, of Ohio, member of the House 
Committee on Education. 

It is important that representative educational 
people should immediately get in touch with their 
representatives in Congress asking them to give 
their full support to the Harrison-Fletcher Bill. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The Public Relations Committee of the Virginia 
Education Association wishes to suggest the desir- 
ability of certain activities that may be carried on 
through the present school term. Although the Gen- 
eral Assembly does not meet during this school 
year, public opinion in the communities and through- 
out the State still needs to be kept informed in 
regard to the work of the public schools—their 
program, their needs, and their function in the life 
of today. 


The following suggestions are made for your 
guidance in this matter of public relations: 


1. Make contact with local, civic and fraternal or- 
ganizations, enlisting their codperation, sym- 
pathy and support. 

2. Arrange public meetings for forum discussions 
on some of the problems of education. 

3. Make the most effective use possible of local 
newspapers. Have carefully prepared articles 
submitted for publication. Emphasize in these 
articles the good work that the schools are doing. 
Go to see the editor and ask for space in his 
paper. 

4. Use the radio. Arrange for talks by school 
people or influential citizens. 

5. Plan a good program for American Education 
Week in November. Appoint energetic com- 
mittees to have charge of these programs. 

6. The following topics may be used in the press, 
over the radio and by discussion groups: 

No decrease in local taxes for school sup- 
port; free textbooks; restoration of salary cuts; 
comparison of per capita school costs in your 
community and elsewhere; the place and func- 
tion of the American public school in our 
present-day democracy. 

The suggestions indicated above are not at all 
new or original. These things have been done be- 
fore. The Committee, however, would like to stress 
once more the importance of persistent and untir- 
ing effort in all work of this kind to the end that 
the cause of public education be advanced in our 


State. 
E. S. BRINKLEY, Chairman. 
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THE EDUCATION OF CHILD STARS 
IN HOLLYWOOD 


We sometimes wonder how the Hollywood chil- 
dren movie stars get time for study and regular 
school work. The laws of the State of California 
and the city of Los Angeles require that all chil- 
dren within their bounds shall have the advantage 
of public school education and they see to it that 
these children get such training. School authorities 
of Los Angeles have provided regular school facil- 
ities at Hollywood for the children stars of the screen 
and have assigned teachers to be in charge just as 
they do for other children. The authorities have 
provided a school building and grounds with all 
the usual modern equipment for these children. 
This school is directed and supervised just as is 
done at regular schools in the city. In a few in- 
stances, as in the case of Shirley Temple and 


Jackie Cooper, private tutors are employed but only 
with the approval and sanction of the city board of 


education. 

All the young movie stars are given an intelli- 
gence test and they invariably rate high and are 
marked as “school bright.” Freddie Bartholomew 
and Jane Withers are considered in the “near 
genius” class. Sybil Jason, seven years old, from 
South Africa, is doing work three grades beyond 
her normal place in school. Shirley Temple is three 
years in advance of the average pupil of seven years 
of age. In addition to her third grade studies, at 
present she is taking drawing and French. Nearly 
all these children have unusual memory ability. 
Freddie Bartholomew could recite whole chapters of 
Dickens at an early age. Jackie Cooper could 
recite at the age of six whole dialogue records he 
had heard on the phonograph. Teachers report 
that practically all the children screen stars are 
model pupils. 

Except for the ordinary children’s diseases, the 
child screen favorite is abundantly endowed with 
health and physical vigor. Jane Withers at ten 
weighs eighty-five pounds. She plays vigorously 
with her fox terrior, kittens, rabbits, turtles and 
dolls. Jackie Searl likes horseback riding and has 
prizes to his credit for this sport. Mickey Rooney 
likes to spade and hoe in the school garden. 

The young stars’ health and morals are carefully 
guarded. Every minute of the studio day they are 
under the care and chaperonage of a teacher-welfare- 
worker supplied by the.board of education. These 
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teacher-caretakers serve as a kind of policewoman 
who sees to it that no child is overworked or ex- 
posed to any physical danger or moral hazard. 
One thousand dollars a week is the salary these 
young stars receive but the children are not very 
conscious of their incomes. Their mothers or near 
relatives take care of this for them. The child 
Few youngsters can 
Some are through 


player has a very brief reign. 
retain their vogue after thirteen. 
at six or seven. Jackie Coogan is a good example 
of a child star of the first magnitude who is now 
seldom seen. The children enjoy the brief period 
of making a fortune and receiving the applause of 
the world. Jane Withers says that she “feels losted”’ 
when there is no movie to make. 





REMARKABLE MEETING AT 
TAPPAHANNOCK 


The District A meeting at Tappahannock, Octo- 
ber 30, was a most interesting session. The main 
speakers on the opening program were Dr. Sidney 
B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Virginius Dabney, chief editorial writer of the 
Times-Dispatch. Dr. Hall characterized the type 
of school and teacher he would like to have for his 
own children as well as for all the children in Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Dabney described the country and gov- 
ernment of Nazi, Fascist, and Communistic nations. 
He visited these countries a few years ago and told 
the teachers how life went on under these forms of 
government, calling attention to their limitations 
and comparing them with our Democratic govern- 
ment in the United States. He showed how these 
forms of government would destroy the fundamental 
principles of our American government. 

After the lunch hour, group meetings were held—- 
one for the classroom teachers, another for the high 
school principals, and still another for the super- 
intendents, members of the school boards, boards of 
supervisors, and leading citizens including members 
of the Parent-Teacher Associations of the District. 
There were over one hundred persons in this group. 
The room was packed with officials and key men 
and women of the district. 

It was one of the most significant meetings we 
have ever seen in connection with a district meet- 
ing in the State. Blake T. Newton presided and 
called upon Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, to explain somewhat 
in detail the minimum education program. Dr. Hall 
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stated that we already had upon the statute books 
the fundamental principles of such a law requiring 
the State to maintain all schools for a minimum 
term of eight months and that the State should 
appropriate enough money on a per teacher basis, 
each teacher being assigned twenty-five pupils in 
the counties and forty pupils in the cities. He 
said that this was the skeleton of the minimum 
education program and that all we need now is suf- 
ficient money to give the law flesh and blood. After 
asking Dr. Hall a number of questions, someone 
asked how much money it would take to carry out 
the intent of the law. Dr. Hall answered by say- 
ing that it would take $720 anually per teacher. 
This amount would make it necessary for the State 
to appropriate something like five million dollars 
for each biennium. This, he said, had been pre- 
sented to the Governor and his budget commission 
before the last session of the General Assembly. 
Then someone asked why not make the minimum 
term nine months instead of eight. The discus- 
sion which followed led to a consensus of opinion 
that we should work hard for a normal term of 
nine months, that is, that every school in the State 
should be kept open for nine months. The interest- 
ing discussion continued with such questions as, 
What is the best method of procedure in order to 
present these proposals to the General Assembly? 
After considerable discussion, one of the group, a 
school board member, offered a resolution asking 
that Dr. Hall notify all school officials and lead- 
ing citizens when the Governor and his budget 
commission would set a time for a hearing before 
that body and that Dr. Hall accompany this notifica- 
tion with a list of the names and addresses of each 
of the members of the budget commission so that 
all citizens interested could communicate with the 
members of the budget commission in advance of 
their meeting to insist that sufficient appropriation 
be made by the State to maintain our schools on 
the basis of paying each teacher $720 per year and 
keep all the schools open for a nine months’ term. 





OPEN DOOR POLICY 


The Alleghany County school board has recently 
inaugurated the open door policy of its sessions. 
Announcement of each meeting is made a few days 
before in the newspapers of Covington. These 
meetings have been attended by a large crowd of 
interested patrons and citizens. 


LUCY SINGLETON COLEMAN 


Lucy Singleton Coleman, born in Louisa County 
but most of her life spent in Richmond, died at 
Nordhausen, Germany, September 25, 1936. Miss 
Coleman is known for her work in establishing 
kindergartens and training kindergarten teachers in 
Richmond. She succeeded Miss Alice N. Parker as 
principal of the Richmond Training School for 
Kindergarteners in 1903. Miss Coleman was a 
woman of broad interests and culture but her pri- 
mary interest was always in the field of education, 
particularly that branch which dealt with the teach- 
ing of little children. She studied at Columbia 
and in Europe. Her qualities of mind and heart 
gave her broad sympathies and pleasing personal- 
ity and a far-reaching vision. Her strongest traits 
of character were exemplified in her enthusiasm in 
establishing kindergartens in the public schools of 
Richmond. She loved to teach for its own sake and 
her influence will be felt in educational and cul- 
tural circles in Richmond and throughout the State. 

Miss Coleman was known by her many friends 
and admirers as the best interpreter of Froebel’s 
mother plays. She had a fine sense of values, al- 
ways unerring. She always addressed herself to 
the spirit and to the things of the spirit. Her life 
exemplified a fine integrated personality with a 
deep sense of the meaning of life and the determi- 
nation to be effective in work. She always im- 
parted to her students the distinct attitudes of rever- 
ence and personal responsibility. She will always 
be known as one of the greatest teachers in the 
public schools of Richmond. 

A group of her former pupils, friends and ad- 
mirers recently passed the following resolutions: 

1. That we have learned with deep sorrow of 
the death of our beloved teacher and friend, Lucy 
Singleton Coleman, 

2. That we desire to extend to her sister, Mrs. 
Frank Duke, our sympathy in her loss, and 

3. That the secretary of this meeting send copies 
of this memorial and resolutions to the family of 
Miss Coleman and to the daily papers of Rich- 
mond. 


PROGRESSIVE CHINA 


News from Nanking, China, is to the effect that 
the nation has ordered a progressive step in educa- 
tion. The use of motion pictures and the radio has 
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been adopted as a nation-wide campaign against 
illiteracy. Out of an appropriation of $13,000,000 
for education, more than one-eighth of this amount 
has been earmarked by the national government to 
be used during the coming year for the use of the 
radio and motion pictures in mass education. 


STUDENT AID IN RICHMOND AND 
-HENRICO COUNTY 


Recent reports reveal that $10,962 of federal funds 
has been set aside to aid needy high school students 
during the session 1936-37. It is estimated that this 
amount will assist 203 young students and thus 
enable them to continue their studies in the high 
school. Students who receive this NYA aid must 
be at least sixteen years old, must be carrying three- 
fourths of the regular course and must pass three- 
fourths of the classes taken. It is also necessary 
that a student be recommended by the principal of 
the school he is attending. 

Students on the school aid project may work a 
maximum of twenty hours a month at the rate of 
thirty cents an hour. The money earned is to be 
used for car fare, books, clothes and other necessities. 

Last year approximately $9,000 was allotted and 
187 young high school students received aid. 


Mr. T. C. Williams, superintendent of schools of 
Alexandria, in an address at the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendents Thanksgiving week, ad- 
vocated the plan of the State Board of Education ap- 
pointing the superintendent of public instruction 
rather than his being appointed by the Governor. He 
maintained that education is a big business, and called 
attention to the fact that for the most effective ad- 
ministration it is the custom of big business to set up 
a board of directors and an appointed executive. 

He also said that some school boards seems to have 
the idea that it is their business to run the schools 
rather than to see that they are run. 


A recent issue of the Fincastle Herald editorially 
states “of all people on earth, the teacher should not 
be intimidated by being required to take loyalty oaths. 
All teachers in a democracy should be allowed at all 
times to keep minds open and alert, free to pursue the 
path of progress unshackled and unafraid.” 


Einstein in a lecture before a group of educators in 
Albany sometime ago suggested that the worst thing 
in the teaching profession was for a school principal 
to work with methods of fear and force. He suggests 
that such treatment destroys the sound sentiments, 
the sincerity and the self-confidence of pupils. Dr. 
Einstein was probably speaking from his knowledge of 
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how schools were operated in Germany and does not 
know that these methods of appealing to fear and 
force are fast becoming obsolete in educational pro- 
cedure in America. 


At the annual Convention of the State Teachers As- 
sociation for Negroes last week, resolutions were past 
complimenting Fred M. Alexander, State supervisor 
of Negro education, for his work and for appointing 
as his assistant a negro, A. J. Richardson. Winston 
Douglas was elected president of the Association and 
L. F. Palmer of Newport News was re-elected secre 
tary and treasurer. 


A principal in one of our schools recently asked 
one of his boys, Who wrote Hamlet? The boy think- 
ing that he was being accused of something answered 
that he did not write it. The teacher thinking the boy 
was trying to be smart sent for the boy’s father. The 
father stuck to the boy and said that if his son said 
he did not write Hamlet, he did not. The father had 
some doubt, however, and said, “Now, son, tell the 
truth. Did you write Hamlet?” 


The new teachers in the Botetourt County school 
system for this year are as follows: 

In the elementary schools, Audrey Foster, Blue 
Ridge; Thelma Booze, Pico; Mary Pendleton, Eagle 
Rock; Beatrice Thompson, Fincastle. 

In the high schools, Ruth Cannon who will serve as 
teacher librarian in the Buchanan High School; 
Violet Ramsey, teacher librarian in the Troutville High 
School; Alice Smith, teacher of English and science 
in the Fincastle High School. J. B. Noftsinger is 
principal at Glen Wilton. 


Fifteen Virginia counties and three cities each pur- 
chased more than $2,000 worth of books through state 
aid for public school libraries during the 1935-36 ses- 
sion, a report from C. W. Dickinson, Jr., Director 
Libraries and Textbooks, State Department of Educa- 
tion, reveals. 

Richmond City leads the list with purchases amount- 
ing to $6,221.65. Carroll County, the first county in 
Virginia to adopt the county schools circulating li- 
brary plan, leads the counties with purchases amount- 
ing to $4,431.96. 

The list of other counties and cities whose purchases 
of school library books exceeded $2,000 last session are 
as follows: 

Norfolk City, $4,078.58; Northampton, $3,495.05; 
Rockingham, $3,141.54; Accomack, $3,101.92; Roa- 
noke County, $2,949.98; Wise, $2,854.60; Albemarle, 
$2,580.83; Henrico, $2,499.62; Chesterfield, $2,348.62; 
Fairfax, $2,293.36; Pittsylvania, $2,222.50; Alexandria, 
$2,215.78; Augusta, $2,056.06; Alleghany, $2,047.92; 
Wythe, $2,025.93; Washington, $2,023.10. 














A CHANGE OF EMPHASIS IN EDU- 
CATION IS NECESSARY 


For most children, education will cease before 
or upon graduation from high school unless some 
provision is made for a different type of education. 
Of all the children enroled in the public schools of 
Virginia for 1934-35, only eighteen per cent of them 
had completed the seventh grade. This indicates 
that a large proportion of them is not even taking 
advantage of the offerings in the high school. 

The colleges in the United States as a whole are 
not attracting high school graduates in the same pro- 
portion as they did in former years. Figures re- 
leased by the United States Office of Education 
show that the ratio of secondary school students to 
college students more than doubled in the past thirty- 
four years. In 1900, there was one student in col- 
lege for every 2.2 students in the secondary schools. 
This ratio declined steadily until 1934 when there 
was one student in college to every 5.8 students in 
the secondary schools. 


There are several reasons why children drop out 
of school, chief among which are the economic and 
social conditions in the home, their lack of interest 
in the “musty stuff” (as one city superintendent puts 
it) they are required to learn, and their inability to 
apply themselves to the abstract type of education 
to which they are subjected, much of which is pre- 
sented to them for disciplinary purposes and to elim- 
inate those who cannot survive the ordeals, rather 
than to prepare them for effective citizenship. The 
Virginia Revised Curriculum is an attempt to change 
these conditions and to eliminate from the courses of 
study all of the ‘“‘musty stuff” that heretofore has 
driven children out of school. It is safe to predict 
that children who progress through the public schools 
while pursuing interesting, purposeful, functional 
instruction will perform just as well, if not better, 
than those who heretofore have survived the ordeal 
of mastering the so-called disciplinary subject mat- 
ter. As a matter of fact, there is more discipline to 
be derived from mastering functional material that 
challenges the interest and attention of children than 
there is in mastering certain subjects for the sheer 
purpose of getting a passing grade. History is re- 
plete with illustrations of men and women who, un- 
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Trends and Tides in Education 





able to cope with those who could master easily the 
disciplinary subjects, have made pronounced success 
in the scientific, mechanical, social, and financial 
world. 


The first essential of good citizenship is the abil- 
ity to earn a living. This applies to those who 
drop out of school in the grades and the high school 
as well as to those who finish college. The respon- 
sibility of the public school system is to develop 
good citizenship—including the ability to earn a 
living. For this purpose, it is necessary for the 
schools to offer those types of training and educa- 
tion that will enable a person to take his place in 
society regardless of the degree of advancement he 
has attained in his school career. If the objec- 
tives of the Revised Curriculum are attained, chil- 
dren will acquire those attitudes, appreciations, 
skills, and knowledge so essential for good citizen- 
ship. However, there comes a time when emphasis 
must be placed on acquiring these attitudes, skills, 
and knowledge that are essential for earning a living. 
These can be accomplished best by direct vocational 
training, operated entirely separate from the high 
schools, but, of course, coming under the same gen- 
eral administrative set-up. This does not imply 
that the industrial arts or general shop activities 
now being offered as a phase of general education 
in the high schools should be discarded. On the 
contrary, those activities should be expanded. 


To meet the needs for vocational education in 
Virginia, it is not necessary to offer vocational edu- 
cation on a day school basis in every administrative 
unit in the State. One vocational school for each 
type of training would probably supply all the work- 
ers that reasonably could be absorbed in a given 
vocation; that is, one building trades school, one 
machines trade school, one commercial trades school, 
and one textile trades school. 

These types of schools would meet the needs of 
that group of young men and women who are not 
reached by the high schools or the colleges; they 
would solve largely the problem of educating and. 
training the out-of-school population; and they 
would produce a much needed supply of skilled 
workmen which has rapidly declined during the past 
twenty years. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 
Suggestions for Christmas 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Trim an all-winter Christmas tree for the 
birds. Tie suet or pieces of fresh fat meat to the 
tree. Make baskets of stiff cardboard or corn husks, 
fill and keep filled with crumbs. Tie securely to 
limbs of tree. 

2. Make frosted Christmas Cards. First, make 
a drawing of your own selection; perhaps you would 
like to draw an Eskimo Home. Dip brush in thick 
mixture of Epsom salt and water. Apply to pic- 
ture; on cardboard this gives a pleasing effect of 
ice and snow. 

3. Cut and paste cardboard boxes; fill with 
home-made Christmas candy. 

4. Learn a Christmas Story. 


A Christmas Playlet 
Characters—Luck Bringer—Boy in white suit. 
An Irish Lassie—Colleen in green dress. 

Spirit of Christmas—Girl in white, with icicle 
trimmings. Any number of children in usual dress. 
Stage and Christmas tree decorated. 

Curtain rises. Children back of stage singing 
“Silent Night.” Lights dim. To music softly 
played children assemble quietly on stage in groups. 
Prayer. 

Reading by pupil. The Birth of Christ as told 
by Luke 2nd chapter, verses 7-14. 


Recitation. God Bless Us Every One. 


“God bless us every one!” prayed Tiny Tim 
Crippled and dwarfed of body, yet so tall, 
Of soul, we tiptoe earth to look on him, 
High towering over all. 


He loved the loveless world, nor dreamed, indeed, 
That it, at best, could give to him, the while 
But pitying glances, when his only need 
Was but a cheery smile. 


And thus he prayed, “God bless us every one!” 
Enfolding all the creeds within the span 

Of his child heart; and so, despising none, 
Was nearer saint than man. 

I like to fancy God, in Paradise 
Lifting a finger over rythmic swing 

Of chiming heart and song, with eager eyes 
Turned earthward, listening— 


The Anthem stilled—the angels leaning there 
Above the golden walls—the morning sun 
Of Christmas bursting flower-like with the prayer 
“God bless us everyone!” 
—JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


Recitation. When Santa Claus Comes. 
Merrily, merrily, merrily oh! 

The reindeer prance across the snow; 
We hear their tinkling silver bells, 
Whose merry music softly tells 
Old Santa Claus is coming. 


Merrily, merrily, merrily oh! 

The evergreens in the woodlands grow; 
They rustle gently in the breeze. 
O, don’t you think the Christmas trees 
Know Santa Claus is coming? 


Merrily, merrily, merrily oh! 
We’ve hung our stockings in a row, 
Into our beds we'll softly creep, 
Just shut our eyes and go to sleep 
And wait—for Santa Claus is coming. 
—UNKNOWN. 


Recitation. The Two Little Stockings. 
Two little stockings hung side by side, 
Close to the fireplace broad and wide. 
“Twor” said Saint Nick, as down he came, 
Loaded with toys and many a game. 
“Ho! ho!” said he with a laugh of fun, 
“T’ll have no cheating, my pretty one; 
I know who dwells in this house, by dear; 
There’s only one little girl lives here.” 
So he crept up close to the chimney place, 
And measured a sock with a sober face. 
Just then a wee little note fell out, 
And fluttered low, like a bird about; 
“Aha! what’s this?” said he in surprise, 
As he pushed his specks up close to his eyes 
And read the address in a child’s rough plan, 
“Dear St. Nicholas,” so it began, 
“The other stocking you see on the wall 
I have hung for a child named Clara Hall. 
She’s a poor little girl, but very good, 
So, I thought perhaps you kindly would 
Fill up her stocking too, tonight, 
And help to make her Christmas bright. 
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If you’ve not enough for both stockings there, 
Please put all in Clara’s; I shall not care.” 
Saint Nicholas brushed a tear from his eye, 
“God bless you darling,” he said with a sigh. 
Then softly he blew through the chimney high, 
A note like a bird when it soars on high. 
When down came two of the funniest mortals 
That ever were seen this side earth’s portals. 
“Hurry up!” said Saint Nick, “and nicely prepare 
All a little girl wants where money is rare.”’ 
Away went the elves, but down from the gloom 
Of the sooty old chimney comes tumbling low 
A child’s whole wardrobe, from head to toe. 
How Santa laughed as he gathered them in 
And fastened each one to the sock with a pin! 
Right to the toe he hung a blue dress. 
“She'll think it came from the sky, I guess.” 
When all the warm clothes were fastened on, 
And both little socks were filled and done 
Then Santa tucked a toy here and there, 
And hurried away through the frosty air, 
Saying, “God pity the poor, and bless the dear 
child 
Who pities them, too, on this night so wild!” 
—SarAH HUNT. 


Recitation. The Christmas Stocking and other 
Customs. 

All our Christmas customs are borrowed. From 
Belgium we borrowed the idea of the stocking. 
There the children fill their shoes with feed for St. 
Nicholas’ horse. On his way to America St. 
Nicholas changed his white horse to a team of rein- 
deer and the Christmas shoe became a Christmas 
stocking. 

The Christmas tree may have come from the 
sacred ash tree which the Scandinavians thought 
grew at the root of the world. The general belief 
is that it came from Germany. Certain it is that 
they brought the idea to America. Whenever there 
was a little group from Hamburg or Berlin there 
the Christmas tree was lighted and enjoyed. 

Recitation. The marriage of Queen Victoria to a 
German prince took the tree to England. When 


Princess Victoria was five years old her father set 
up a Christmas tree as was the German custom. 
Ever since then the Christmas tree has shed joy on 
every English household. 

Recitation. Romans, Teutons, wise men from the 
East and humble shepherds, French and Belgians, 
Greek and Dutch, men of every land have con- 
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tributed to our Christmas customs. We should make 
our Christmas all inclusive. It is easy to keep 
Christmas. But you can’t keep it alone. It is only 
kept by being shared. 


Announcer—The Spirit of Christmas—Colleen. 

I am from station ARC (American Red Cross) 
Spirit of Christmas, speaking. If Luck Bringer 
No. 1 is present tell him he is needed at No. 31 
Broadway, New York City. I am sending him the 
magic white cap; place it on his head and it will 
take him there and bring him back in a jiffy. 

Luck Bringer—All right, all right—I am gone. 
(Places cap on head—vanishes.) 

Enter Colleen—recites— 

“Listen all ye, ’tis the Feast o’ St. Stephen, 

Mind that ye keep it, this holy even; 

Open your door an’ greet ye the stranger— 

For ye mind that the wee Lord had naught but 

a manger. 


Feed ye the hungry an’ rest ye the weary, 

This ye must do for the sake of Our Mary. 

’Tis well that ye mind—ye who sit by the fire— 

That the Lord He was born in a dark and cold 
byre. 


Enter Luck Bringer—I saw a great city—lights, 
decorations, streamers, throngs of people. On the 
steps of a great Cathedral were crowded many beg- 
gars; inside were those who had come to worship. 
My magic cap flew off and winged its way over the 
heads of the crowd as they left the Cathedral until 
they had given much to those who had nothing, that 
there shall be no hunger and no cold this night and 
away down the street there came a voice— 

Colleen recites off stage— 

Listen, all ye ’tis the Feast o’ St. Stephen. 

Mind that ye keep it, this holy even. 

Luck Bringer—My cap carried me to France. 
There I saw shoes setting outside the doors. When 
I asked the meaning of this I was told, “This is 
Gift Night.when every man gives to his neighbor.” 
Just then a little girl set a candle in the window 
and I heard her say— 

Colleen recites off stage— 

Open the door, and greet ye the stranger— 

For ye mind that the wee Lord had naught 
but a manger. 

Luck Bringer—And this isn’t the end of my joys. 
Back to U. S. A. my cap flew continuously taking 
me with it. “The Spirit of Christmas” flew over 








our great land until the hearts of its one hundred 
and twenty-one millions were touched. Many heard 
it and heeded, some heeded not. But everywhere 
were groups of children singing— 

Entire group sing: 

Away in a manger, no crib for a bed 

The little Lord Jesus lay down his sweet head. 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home 

There was no home for Jesus— 

There was no home for Him. 


Colleen steps to front and sings: 

O, come to my heart 

There is room there for thee. 

Luck Bringer—The Spirit of Christmas has car- 
ried us far afield tonight. But what have we done 
here at home? Right our doors? 

Girl: I do not know of anything we have done, 
but all of us want to help if we only knew what to do. 

Luck Bringer: I saw a beautiful Christmas tree 
tonight in our school auditorium. It was laden 
with presents for us, but not a thing did I see for 
the poor of our community. 

Girls—all rush together: “What a happy thought. 
We will give not of our old worn-out things but 
clothing new and warm. 

Katie: I haven’t any new things, but I will give 
a part of what I have. 

Belle—jumping up and down: 
I'll give one of them. 

Bettie: My mama has loads of canned fruit. 
I’ll ask her to give some of these. 

Frank: I know a boy whose family lives in a 
pile of planks—no house at all. Say, boys, how 
about getting up a load of clothing, food, firewood 
and some Christmas candies and toys for them? 

Chorus of Boys: O. K. We are right here! 

Luck Bringer: Don’t forget the Sunday Schools, 
join with them with helping. Then, there are the 
Organized Charities, the Red Cross, and the Sal- 
vation Army. 

Bettie: “The world is so full of a number of 
things. We all should be as happy as kings.” 

Charles: We must hasten if we would do our 
deeds of kindness. 

All recite. Hands extended upward. 


I have two dolls, 


“Glory to God in the highest 
Peace on earth— 
Good will to men.” 
Stand in tableau. 
Curtain. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


“WHITHER, EDUCATION?” 


In the onrush of social change which threatens 
to swamp the 20th century, education, generally 
agreed to be an indispensable instrument of social 
progress, at many points lags behind. The growth 
of the educational structure has been so rapid that it 
appears to be top heavy. Discontent with the sys- 
tem has been made more acute during the last few 
years because of the near collapse of our economic 
system, the weakening of our social fiber, and the 
consequent questioning of all standards on the part 
of the average citizen. Even a casual reader of cur- 
rent educational literature may detect that the feel- 
ing that all is not going well in the development 
of the American system exists among educators as 
well as laymen. 


There is no one-man, cut-and-dried way out for 
education, nor can there be. The remedy lies in 
many hands, from those of the administrator to those 
of the teacher in the one-room school. Each is 
working toward a single goal, that of fitting their 
instrument to the public need, which is great, and 
in some measure anticipating the needs of twenty 
years hence. 


Education “must strive with double diligence to 
keep both its balance and its sense of direction. . . .” 
It behooves all interested parties to examine the 
system, and not only the system but the very foun- 
dation on which the structure of education rests. 
What implications have our vast social changes for 
education? What is the philosophy underlying re- 
cent movements? How have these things affected 
curriculum trends? Character education? The 
functional concept of school administration? The 
concept of adult education? These are questions 
of prime importance for those who would find an 
answer to the century’s demands of its educational 
system, “Whither?” and “To what good?” 

Such problems are taken up in “Social Change 
and Educational Outlook,” an outline of directed 
reading offered by the Extension Division, Univer- 
sity, Virginia. 
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JOELLA AKIN, Principal, McGuffey Training School, East Radford 


ERE is no doubt now that we are entering 

a new era in the art of teaching. The new 

teaching is so distinct from the old that dif- 

ferentiation becomes contrast rather than com- 
parison. 

“One of the biggest differences is in the new 
classroom lessons. When you go into the classroom 
now to observe a lesson you do not expect to see the 
children sitting still while the teacher stands before 
them and talks or tells them what to do. Instead, 
you will see the children active and moving about, 
engaged in different tasks, and the teacher sitting 
still, perhaps. The children will be coming to her 
to talk over some problem, or clear up some diffi- 
culty. There is no ‘lesson,’ there is no ‘teaching’ as 
judged by the old standard of classroom procedure. 
In the lower grades you cannot label what is learned 
during some given half hour and call it smugly 
‘arithmetic, spelling, or music.’ In fact, it would be 
almost difficult to describe all the learnings and 
activities because of the number and variety. An- 
other difficulty would arise from the fact that whole 
class ‘lessons’ do not begin and end with regular 
time periods as they do in the orthodox formal 
school. Now, one must conceive of teaching not in 
terms of what the teacher teaches but of what the 
child learns: not in terms of what the teacher makes 
the child do but in terms of what the child is being 
assisted in by the teacher.” 

If you should look, in on the second grade in my 
school just before Thanksgiving you would see the 
children preparing for a Thanksgiving luncheon. 
One cannot help being enthusiastic about a Thanks- 
giving luncheon, and you would see this group of 
thirty bubbling over with enthusiasm. This is a 
time of special effort. The luncheon has to be pre- 
pared. The children through previous discussions 
and other activities have learned about the “First 
Thanksgiving” and have caught the real spirit of 
Thanksgiving; and it was during such a discussion 
that one of the group suggested having a Thanks- 
giving Dinner at school and giving thanks for all 
“blessings.” 


One can easily visualize the schoolroom turned 
into a kitchen, dining room, and workshop, all in 
one, for the children are to lunch together in the 
classroom and not as usual in the lunch room. The 
hot chocolate must be made, the spread put on the 
crackers, the specially prepared lunch the children 
have brought from home must be put in place. 

Plans had to be made, so, of course, the children 
talked things over together with the teacher. Doilies 
must be cut and favors made. Decorations also have 
to be put up. A number of other activities will be 
going on. Some children will be working in groups, 
others individually. 

This is not all play, as some might call it. It is 
true, especially for small children, that there is a 
great deal of play, but for children play is often 
one of the best means of learning. What play goes 
on exists not because of any idea of sugar-coating 
the learning process but because of its real educa- 
tional value. The justification of play is not that it 
is pleasant but that, under certain circumstances, it 
is the best and most natural way of learning. 

Some of the subject matter learnings that grow 
out of this Thanksgiving activity just described are: 

Oral composition through discussing and plan- 
ning; also through making the codperative stories. 

Reading is involved in a large number of activ- 
ities. Reading to get information about Thanks- 
giving, reading the plans made, the menus, the co- 
Operative stories, etc. 

Writing the menus, writing the codperative stories, 
writing invitations. 

Spelling the words used in writing the menus, 
stories, etc. 

Arithmetic in counting the number who would 
attend the luncheon, counting the doilies, the favors, 
etc. Measuring the milk, sugar, and other ingre- 
dients for the chocolate and arriving at the cost of 
the luncheon. 

Art in the cutting, drawing, and painting of the 
various decorations. 

Music in learning Thanksgiving songs. 
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Literature in enjoying Thanksgiving poems and 
stories, also in the creative stories and poems. 

Aside from the special abilities there are a num- 
ber of learnings in the attitudes and appreciations, 
as the understanding of planning and giving a 
luncheon, the proper etiquette at such functions and 
others too numerous to mention here. 

During this period, and other periods spent in 
developing the Thanksgiving unit, a variety of ex- 
periences were had which made possible much 
integration or seeing the relationships of learnings. 
There was an effort to bring about rather a balance 
of constructional reading, listening, sharing and 
mastering of group and individual difficulties in the 
tool subjects. In preparing the hot chocolate, there 
was evidence of further drill needed in measuring 
and an opportunity of teaching in a more mean- 
ingful situation; pints, quarts, and gallons. The 
children had to use dollars and cents in figuring 
the cost of the luncheon, which gave a splendid lead 
for further drill in dollars and cents. The same is 
true of the other drill subjects, which grew out of 
these integrated activities. All skills cannot be 
taught incidentally, but the skills that grow out of 
an integrated activity program and taught in connec- 
tion with such is more functional and minimizes the 
amount of drill that would otherwise be necessary. 


Let me give briefly a description of a single 
activity which involves much integration and which 
gives opportunity for more meaningful drill. 

In studying the changes of nature which take 
place in the fall, the children began observing the 
weather, which led to the writing of weather reports 
each day. They locate the date on the calendar, then 
write the month, day, and year. They observe the 
sky, notice the direction of the wind, and read the 
thermometer for the temperature. From this weather 
observation the children have become weather observ- 
ants. They have learned to read the calendar, also 
spell and punctuate the days of the week and the 
months. They know that these begin with capitals. 
In observing the direction of the wind the children 
learned first the directions by means of a compass, 
then how to tell the direction by means of a weather 
vane, which they made. They have learned to read 
the thermometer which gives number concepts as well 
as to know the healthful temperature of the room. 

All of this must be written first on the board, 
then on a chart, which the children measure, make 
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the room and have stimulated an interest in reading 
the weather reports each day in the newspapers. 

One cannot teach units without integrating. Some 

reading is necessary in most every lesson. Much oral 
composition is necessary in planning and reporting 
the activities. The wide-awake teacher is alert to 
every lead into all the subject matter fields. In the 
development of these leads the children have oppor- 
tunity to experience many times reading, writing, 
spelling and arithmetic, also other subjects that 
would not arise in a formal school program. 

During one period in the development of the 

Post Office Unit the children took part in the fol- 
lowing activities: 

1. Finishing the construction of the Post Office. 
The learnings, attitudes and understandings 
which grew out of this one activity were: 

a. Being able to stick to a job until finished. 

b. Carrying out plans previously made. 

c. Measuring length and width of boards, 
also estimating the cost of materials used. 

Gaining skill in use of hammer, saw and 
handling building materials. 

Showing initiative in getting materials to- 
gether and creating a structure accord- 
ing to their own ideas. 

f. Working together harmoniously. 
Making stamps which involved arithmetic, 
” oral composition, reading, writing and drawing. 
Making envelopes, which involved art, arith- 
metic and oral composition. 
Making and mailing valentines, which inte- 
grated reading, art, writing, spelling, creative 
writing, and numbers. The children also had 
the experience of buying stamps for mailing 
valentines. 
Making money for buying stamps, involved 
arithmetic in learning the different pieces of 
money; writing numbers on different pieces of 
money and concept of more or less. 


Making signs for the Post Office integrated 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, and art. 
Visiting the Post Office resulted in the proper 
behavior and business-like attitude in buying 
and selling stamps and mailing valentines, 
also handling money and making change. 
The children were really experiencing the 
things one does in daily life. 

These were only one day’s activities which inte- 


and keep. These reports are read by every child in grated: reading, writing, spelling, oral English, 
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arithmetic, industrial and fine arts, and creative 
expression. 

During the development of this unit, all subject 
matter fields were used many times: music, science, 
written composition and the others which were not 
included in this particular day’s activities grew out 
of other activities on other days. 

As has been stated an attempt is made always to 
balance as much as possible the activities so as to 
bring about learnings in all the subject matter fields 
as well as in attitudes and understandings. 

The unit period is not the only time of day in 
which integration takes place. In the direct teaching 
period much integration can be brought about. For 
instance, the language arts can be so related that 
children are experiencing reading, writing, spelling, 
oral and written composition at the same time. For 
example, the class develops a codperative story 
which the teacher writes on the board as the chil- 
dren create it. The story is read silently, then orally. 

The words that give difficulty in reading and that 
are on the grade level are copied as they are missed 
and are used as a part of the list of spelling words 
for the week. The words are then pronounced, 
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spelled and written by the children for further study. 

The story may be also written by the children. 
In writing the story they observe simple rules of 
composition and the best writing that the child can 
do is demanded of him in all written work. 

These are only a few instances of integration as 
carried on through the development of some of the 
units and through other activities of a day. In the 
development of all the units during the year the 
children should have opportunity to read, write, 
draw, spell, construct, create, sing, discuss and re- 
port in many different types of situations. 

The universality of the integrated program cannot 
be denied when other states are revising their cur- 
riculum on the integrated scheme. All states of the 
union are looking with interest toward the Virginia 
curriculum. Already Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama 
and Georgia are working on a similar program. 

Bobbitt, one of the best known curriculum author- 
ities in the country, looks with favor on our cur- 
riculum. Dr. Lyman, Professor of Research in 
English Curriculum at Chicago, says of the Virginia 
curriculum, “It is the epoch making curriculum in 
the country.” 





The Road to Reality 


JAMES H. DILLARD, Charlottesville 


N THE midst of many problems in educational 

circles, such as freedom of teaching, teachers’ 

oaths, and changes of curriculum, we should not 
neglect the main problem. We should endeavor 
more and more to comprehend the true meaning of 
education and its highest values. 

In any thought now on this subject I cannot keep 
from recalling a book by the great author and 
thinker who died some weeks ago. Chesterton 
seems to me to have been a genuine seer, one who 
saw quite deeply and clearly into the heart of our 
most modern problems. The book of which I am 
thinking is entitled What’s Wrong with the World, 
and one section deals with the subject of what’s 
wrong with education. He had his own striking 
way of putting things. In objecting, for example, 
to the way of carrying too far the derivative mean- 
ing of the word education, that it is simply a draw- 
ing-out process, he says, “You cannot draw the 
multiplication table out of a boy until you have put 
it in him.” In this book will be found thoughts 
well worthy of attention in any efforts toward the 





comprehension of the fundamental meaning of edu- 
cation. 

Of course there have been many attempts to sup- 
ply a crisp definition for what education really 
means, and without doubt all the attempted defi- 
nitions contain a truth about the process. It is per- 
haps well that we have so many different expres- 
sions. Back of all these there must be a funda- 
mental idea, some truth about the matter, which 
is independent of the many various phases and 
changes to which the process has been subjected. 
If we can dig out any such fundamental idea, it 
will have the simplicity which characterizes all 
really great truths. 

It seems to me we may claim that education pri- 
marily consists in having the will to think closely 
about what we may hear or read and about what 
we ourselves may say or read or do. It is com- 
monly said that what the world at large needs is 
people who think, and how often in personal mat- 
ters one feels like saying, if I had only thought 
about it. I think it is not giving too much em- 

















phasis to this simple matter of thinking, of putting 
one’s mind on a thing, to claim that it is the most 
essential part of the process of education. 

In speaking of the will to think I did not men- 
tion the power of thinking, which of course varies 
in each man, woman, and child. All each can do 
is to use to the best of one’s ability the capacity 
one has; but whatever the capacity may be, any- 
one can be led to have the will to use it and can be 
schooled to gain the habit of using it. It is in the 
promoting of this use and habit that it seems to me 
the highest service of education consists. Of course 
we must learn facts of history and geography, of 
mathematics and the sciences, and of course we 
must learn how to do specific things, but to all our 
pursuits and would-be accomplishments we need to 
bring a thinking mind. 

For promoting the habit of thinking we ought 
to bear in mind that it is far more important to be 
concerned about how the school tasks are to be per- 
formed than about what the tasks may be. How 
the work is done is the main thing. I believe that 
Mr. Chesterton was quite right when he said that 
education is not an end but a method. It makes 
all the difference whether young people are made 
to realize that they must do what they do not just 
to get through but must do it thoughtfully and with 
their utmost power of perfection. 

Is it not evident that any curriculum should in- 
clude some subject or subjects demanding accuracy? 
Some subjects should be included which will be 
definite and precise, like mathematics or grammar. 
There are, of course, subjects which ought to be 
studied for the information they may give, like 
civil government, for example; or subjects that ought 
to be studied for calling attention to modern prob- 
lems, like sociology, for example. But it can hardly 
be claimed that subjects which have variable con- 
tents and differ with time and place can have the 
solid educational value of subjects which are defi- 
nite, subjects which demand unquestionable ac- 
curacy, and in their nature have their value in per- 
fection, or at least in approximate perfection. 

This idea of perfection in work looks toward the 
ultimate purposes of education in promoting cul- 
ture and character. Putting one’s whole mind in 
work and doing it as perfectly as possible is the 
basis of what may be called artistic production, 
whether it be in the making of a dress or in the 
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painting of a picture. So it is that the simple 
practice in a schoolroom of requiring young people 
to do their tasks in a way that demands thought 
and accuracy tells ultimately not only in practical 
matters of earning a living but in the higher ac- 
complishments which make the living a richer one 
than money can buy. 

Furthermore we may also see that this habit of 
close thinking is the foundation of the ability to 
form correct judgments about things and people. 
In other words the habit of thinking brings insight 
in making true valuations and helping one to dis- 
tinguish between what is superficial and shallow 
and what is substantial and real. Perhaps the 
most clear-cut line of division among people is just 
this, between those who see reality and those who 
judge only by appearance. 

This thought tempts the venture to make the brief- 
est of all definitions of education and to say that 
education is the Road to Reality. That is to say 
that the business of education, in its best sense and 
highest reaches, is to help us attain the power and 
habit of seeing real values and making true judg- 
ments in all our contacts. 

I may briefly sum up as follows: 

1. Education in its most general sense is some- 
thing that has not changed with periods of time. 
It has always been the same. Its subjects of course 
change but not the thing itself. Its essential value 
is that it helps in all subjects and activities. 

2. Education in this general sense leads to the 
way of doing anything, whatever it may be, as per- 
fectly as possible and is thus the foundation of satis- 
factory and artistic accomplishment even in the com- 
mon things of every-day life. 

3. Education in this sense leads to the way of 
looking below the surface and so leads to the habits 
of seeing and valuing what is real rather than the 
show of things. In this way education finds its fine 
moral value of discrimination. 


It is most interesting to realize that all these high 
consequencés look back to the simple problem of the 
schoolroom. It all goes back to an elementary 


method about which there is no deep mystery. It 
all goes back to the determination of the teacher to 
insist that George must work his arithmetic example 
and write his English exercise correctly. It all goes 
back to schooling George in the practice of being 
honest and thorough in his thinking and of being 
accurate in what he learns and does. 
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AN EMBRYONIC JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
J. I. BURTON, Principal, High School, Norton 


HE two comprehensive surveys of public edu- 

cation in Virginia advocated a reorganization 

of the State school system which would pro- 
vide for a junior high school. In 1919, Dr. 
Alexander Inglis, director of the first survey, pro- 
posed the immediate adoption of a 5-3-3 plan as a 
transition phase in the development of the normal 
6-3-3 organization. Professor O’Shea, director of 
the 1927 survey, suggested a direct jump to the 
6-3-3 form. Neither proposal appears to have re- 
ceived serious consideration on a State-wide basis. 
A few town and city systems provided a 6-3-3 or- 
ganization for a number of years. During the de- 


pression years some of these have returned to the 
prevailing 7-4 organization. 

The failure of Virginia to recognize the merits of 
the junior high school unit may possibly be attrib- 


uted to two major circumstances: first, the belief that 
Virginia cannot afford to maintain a twelve-year 
public school system; second, the inertia of curricula 
leaning so heavily on required textbooks selected on 
a State-wide basis. 

In the summer of 1935, the school board of Wise 
County disregarded the first of these difficulties in a 
resolution providing for the addition of a year to 
the elementary and high school course. Reasons as- 
signed for the action were: (a) the work of the 
upper elementary grades was considered somewhat 
too difficult and burdensome; (b) pupils were grad- 
uating from high school at an age too immature 
for either college or vocational life; (c) jobs were 
not available for many who might want them at 
an early age and they might better remain in school 
at least a year longer; (d) some high school grad- 
uates entering college found themselves deficient in 
required entrance credits. The resolution of the 
board directed the county superintendent and the 
principals of the nine high schools to outline a pro- 
gram for the extra year of work and to put it into 
effect at the opening of school in September, 1935. 

The program adopted provided for the introduc- 
tion of a full grade between the usual seven years 





of the elementary unit and the four years of the 
high school unit, in other words, a 7-1-4 organiza- 
tion.. The introduction of a new grade between the 
elementary school and the high school offered sev- 
eral advantages. First, it was evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary, requiring only minor immediate 
changes in the lower grades and in the upper grades. 
Second, it provided for suitable orientation for 
pupils entering the town high schools from the 
feeder elementary schools. Third, it offered oppor- 
tunity to experiment with subject matter that might 
be suitable and available for a junior high school. 
Fourth, it made it possible to extend the new idea 
downward into the seventh grade and upward into 
the ninth grade, thus providing a normal 6-3-3 or- 
ganization ultimately, if it were found desirable to 
proceed so far. 

The high schools of the county were permitted, 
within certain limitations, to develop individual 
programs for the new grade. However, only minor 
differences exist and the program offered at Norton 
is typical of the nine high schools of the county. 

The material selected for the work of the new 
eighth grade was organized in four courses: (a) 
English; (b) social science; (c) physical science; 
(d) general mathematics. The last mentioned two 
courses follow quite closely the similar courses pre- 
scribed by the State for the first year of the high 
school. For the physical science, the State adopted 
text for general science is used as a basis and such 
other material as is available and suited to the 
needs and interests of the pupils. The State re- 
quired half-year course in general mathematics was 
extended to a full year of work to meet obvious 
needs of prospective algebra students. On the other 
hand, the courses in English and social science in- 
troduced some important innovations. 

For the course in English, it was decided to pro- 
vide considerable remedial instruction in oral read- 
ing and speaking, with incidental attention to gram- 
mar. The teacher endeavored to analyze individual 
and class defects in the mechanics of reading and 

















speaking and to provide such remedial exercises as 
might bring improvement. Such instruction at this 
point in the school career of children found them 
sufficiently developed to understand and apply the 
principles involved. In the work of the course, the 
pupils were provided with Craig’s Junior Speech 
Arts (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935) 
as an outline text. The year’s work culminated in 
some class plays in which practically all the mem- 
bers of the classes took part. It is believed that the 
course added appreciably to the ability of the pupils 
to understand all printed material necessary in the 
high school grades as well as to their ability to ex- 
press themselves effectively both orally and in writ- 
ing. 

The course in social science was also built largely 
of new material. During the summer of 1936 this 
course was further modified and now provides four 
major units: (a) the geography and history of Wise 
County; (b) the resources and industries of Wise 
County; (c) county government, with such inci- 
dental State government as seems needed; (d) gov- 
ernment in the town of Norton. The titles of the 
units indicate the general purpose of the course. 
In the first unit the pupil is made acquainted with 
the character and setting of his home county. Drain- 
age systems are studied, with their effect on the 
topography and resources of the county. Pupils 
are taught how to make various kinds of maps and 
individual and group visits to various sections of 
the county are made. Political maps, topographical 
maps, and road maps are readily available for ref- 
erence. For the second unit, much material is found 
in two social and industrial surveys of the county, 
in the reports of local industries, and in other ma- 
terial gathered at first hand by the teacher and by 
the pupils. Furthermore, this unit serves as a back- 
ground for the required high school course in voca- 
tions, the texts for which furnish much suitable ma- 
terial. For the two units in government, county 
and town, material is obtained from various civics 
texts, from the Virginia Code, from the town char- 
ter, and from further first-hand investigations of 
teacher and pupils. 

The new courses in English and in social science 
are developed along functional lines. No objective 
measure of their effectiveness has yet been made. 
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The general opinion of teachers is that pupils fin- 
ishing the eighth gr..de have had their understand- 
ing awakened in no uncertain degree. 

Promotion in the new eighth grade is on a grade 
basis instead of a subject basis. Failures in the 
last school year were cut exactly in half, as com- 
pared with the preceding year, for this grade. In 
the first month of the current school year, subject 
failures in the present ninth grade—promotions 
from last year’s eighth grade—were likewise reduced 
approximately 50 per cent. Similar results are re- 
ported from other schools in the county. 

With the introduction of the new eighth grade, 
certain modifications were made in the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades. The background of Old World 
history assigned by the State to the fifth grade was 
transferred to the sixth, while United States history 
was moved to the last part of the sixth grade, to 
be finished in the seventh. Even this slight change 
has lightened the work of these three grades consid- 
erably. The change was followed by a rise in pro- 
motions amounting to three per cent, in spite of an 
enforced seven weeks’ recess during February, 
March, and April resulting from an epidemic. A 
normal school year would undoubtedly bring a fur- 
ther increase. Objective tests will be given this 
year to determine the quality of instruction. Scores 
from such tests in previous years are available for 
comparison. 

The next step in the development of a junior high 
school program will probably be further modifica- 
tion of the courses offered in the sixth and seventh 
grades. The work in English grammar, in history, 
and in geography is being studied with a view to 
possible elimination of such material as may have 
little carry-over value. The time saved may be util- 
ized for work in the arts and crafts. It is hoped 
that suitable material may be available to organize 
worth while courses along such lines of self-expres- 
sion and exploration. 

Specific plans for the extension of the junior high 
school idea upward into the ninth grade have not 
yet been made. Differentiation may begin in this 
grade with the organization of high school courses 
into several curricula, each designed to meet a spe- 
cific life-choice of individual pupils. 
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Latin and the New Curriculum 
MRS. W. L. LYNN, High School, Clifton Forge 


HE idea that the new curriculum is harder to 

adapt to Latin than to other subjects is 

erroneous. In fact, we, as Latin teachers, 

have been working on a new curriculum for some 
time. 

Those who have been following closely the ideas 
given in the Latin publications, such as the Latin 
Notes and the Classical Journal, and using the ma- 
terial obtained from the Classical Bureau already 
have almost a new curriculum. 

I started Latin I class of thirty-four slow, me- 
dium and bright students by the new method. 
When first I looked over the class, I thought and 
told my principal that I had an impossible task; 
however, I found within a short time that the chil- 
dren were all very much interested in the study of 
Latin after they found it so closely connected with 
everyday life. 

They were very much more interested than the 
students whom I taught by the old method. In fact, 
I am interested in the new method myself and I 
find that this makes the class more interested. 

It is much harder to reconcile the parents of the 
children to the new curriculum than the children 
themselves, especially those who take interest enough 
to try to help the children with their work at home. 
When it is necessary to skip from one part of the 
book to the other in order to follow the interests of 
the children, their parents think they are losing 
something that they should have. After a personal 
interview with the parents, however, everything runs 
smoothly again. 

Since we are not compelled to take all the work 
in any one book but may select our material from a 
number of sources, or even make our own material 
or let the children make theirs according to their 
own interests, I find they do more work and are 
much more interested than when all did the same 
thing. They get more experience and knowledge 
from this method, too, because by the old method 
all translated or wrote the same material and, of 
course, it was kept and handed down from class to 
class, especially if they had brothers or sisters, and 
very little individual work was done. This does 
away with the use of “ponies” which is so harmful 
in the early study of Latin. 

Now, if each child selects a picture or a different 


idea to write about, each one has something to do, 
individually, and there is very little chance of help 
except from the teacher. After each one has done 
his work and it has been checked personally by the 
teacher and all mistakes have been explained, nat- 
urally, he has gained more than he would have 
gained by the old method. Then, too, the children 
have plenty of time for review and drill work while 
this work is being done by the teacher. They can 
help each other with this work by working quietly 
together. This teaches them to codperate with stu- 
dents and teachers. 

Of course, the work for the teacher is doubled and 
his background must be much broader than when 
the old question and answer method is used in which 
one could skip what he did not know. In our 
school, as is the case with most of the schools now, 
much of the material needed is lacking in the library, 
although it is being supplied as fast as possible. 
In this case the teacher must have a very wide his- 
torical as well as mythological background. The 
children are forever asking questions that one is 
not expecting and unless the answers to these have 
been learned by long study and experience the 
teacher will find himself in a very difficult position. 

But, as for the difficult part for the teacher who 
has said the life of a teacher is easy any way? 
The best teachers are not teaching because they 
think it is easy but because they like the profession 
and enjoy their work. It is a great pleasure to fol- 
low the students who have gone out from school 
and have been successful in life and to feel that 
one has had, perhaps, a small part in their success; 
so the difficulty of the work is the smallest part of 
the teacher’s worry. 

My class has followed the work with much in- 
terest, especially when the holidays came along and 
the children found how closely the holidays were 
connected with Roman holidays and that some even 
dated back to Roman times. 

Just before Christmas they made booklets con- 
taining a Christmas story written by each one, 
Christmas carols, pictures illustrating Christmas 
and last, but not least, a letter to Santa Claus. 
These were made in all shapes and sizes and were 
very attractive. This kept the children interested 
and busy up to the last day before the holidays, 

















when they sang Christmas carols in Latin and 
seemed to have an enjoyable time. Thus the most 
trying days of the session were passed without the 
slightest trouble or the least loss of class work. 

This class also has a very good knowledge of the 
pronunciation of Latin. It is very much interested 
in Latin conversation and can do very good work of 
this type too. 

We have taken the history connected with the 
Romans as it has been needed. When the reference 
work was in the library the children have found 
the material for themselves, if they could not find 
it, I have given the material as needed. 

The most familiar myths have been given. The 
class is very much interested in the ideas of the 
Romans about their gods and those about nature. 
Sometimes the children will bring a picture or refer- 
ence from a magazine and ask about it. Then I 
will stop and tell them about it while their interest 
is at its height and they do not even know they are 
studying. 

I have not done as much work in Latin IV class 
as in the other as this was started by the old method 
and much of the time must be spent in drill and 
the necessary reading. However, this class had 
its Latin booklet for Christmas and made a notebook 
for Caesar, containing references found in daily 
papers and magazines. 

The Latin VII class was very much interested in 
the Vergil course. The children said they enjoyed 
the work more than any other course they had taken. 

This class followed the new curriculum to some 
extent, although it was started by the old method. 
For the Christmas holidays the class made some 
beautiful Christmas cards. They were much better 
than I expected. Some were hand painted and 
Christmas verses were turned into Latin and written 
They were very much prettier than the 
ones we buy. This took the place of the weekly 
composition lesson and was much more interesting 
and just as helpful. 

This class kept a mythology notebook in which 
the children wrote something about each person 
mentioned in the Acneid. In this, with an account 
of the person or god, they placed all the pictures or 
references concerning them found in any modern 


on them. 
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newspaper or magazine. These books have been 
kept by my Vergil classes for several years and 
they say it makes the work more interesting when 
they find the many everyday references to Roman 
mythology. 

Toward the end of the session we had an exhibit 
of the work done in all the Latin classes. This 
included notebooks, dolls dressed as Romans, proj- 
ects including games and pets of the Romans, post- 
ers of derivative work, Christmas cards, Valen- 
tines, and models made from soap. 

This was all the work done by the children dur- 
ing the year. What fun they had collecting it and 
getting it in shape for the exhibit! There were 
no slow ones then. Each one had done his best dur- 
ing the year because they were told at the beginning 
of school that we would have the exhibit. Their 
class work was even kept in a neat notebook and 
exhibited. 





The Vergil Class 


The Vergil class for their special project decided 
to dress as gods and goddesses and appear at the 
exhibit. They spent about ten days searching for 
information about the ones they were to represent 
and making their costumes. The sewing was done 
in class. During the exhibit they conducted the 
visitors around and assisted in explaining the work. 

Visitors were present during the entire afternoon 
and many were the expressions of praise for the 
work done by the children during the year. 

I think all were satisfied that their children had 
worked at school during the year if not at home. 
One patron who had let her daughter drop Latin 
at the end of the second year expressed regret that 
she had not made her continue her Latin. 
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Environmental Materials on Conservation in Virginia 
ARTHUR BEVAN, State Geologist, University, Virginia 


HE work of the Virginia State Commission 

on Conservation and Development deals 

chiefly, as the name implies, with the conser- 
vation and development of the natural resources 
of the State. The Commission and its divisions are 
interested not only in appropriate conservation of 
certain resources but also in the wise development 
of our natural resources. One of the main ob- 
jectives of the Commission is to make our resources, 
that is, certain environmental materials, better 
known both to residents of Virginia and to the 
multitude of visitors who come annually to Vir- 
ginia, or who may come in the future. 

Because of the diversity of the natural resources 
of Virginia and also in order to expedite its work, 
the Commission is composed of six divisions, as 
follows: Forest Service, Geological Survey, His- 
tory and Archaeology, Parks and Landscape En- 
gineering, State Publicity and Advertising, and 
Water Resources and Power. The administrative 
offices of the Commission are in Richmond. Wil- 
bur C. Hall is chairman and R. A. Gilliam is 
executive secretary. 

The Forest Service is located at the University 
of Virginia. Fred Pederson is State Forester. This 
division deals mainly with the preservation and resto- 
ration of our forests. This embraces two main types 
of work—reforestation and the prevention and sup- 
pression of forest fires. To this end the State has 
been organized into five districts and codperative 
work to date has been organized in sixty-five coun- 
ties. The organized counties are under the super- 
vision of local part-time fire wardens. 

The value of our forests to the State should be 
apparent to everyone, but, partly because of the 
lack of general education along that line, it is not 
as evident as it should be. Every school child 
should learn early that forests afford many bene- 
fits to man other than the production of wood and 
lumber. They exert a most important control upon 
water supplies, both surface and underground, and 
help to retard rapid runoff during heavy rainfall, 
thus reducing floods. One of their great values is 
in preventing soil erosion, that is, the washing away 
of the top layer of soil with its rich stores of 
vegetal matter. Forests are necessary for the preser- 
vation.of even a representative, let alone an ade- 


quate, supply of wild life. Their vast recreational 
possibilities are generally too little realized. 

If every teacher and school child could realize 
fully that the direct property loss annually by 
forest fires in Virginia alone is about $500,000, no 
doubt there would be less carelessness about fire. 
In addition, the lost due to damage to water sup- 
plies, increased floods, destruction of wild life, and 
despoliation of scenic and recreational areas is al- 
most incalculable. The Forest Service is constantly 
striving, through the erection of steel lookout towers, 
the building of fire trails) and roads and other 
measures, to decrease the fire hazard and stupendous 
annual loss. Many of the recent preventative meas- 
ures have been developed through the fine work of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

A nursery is maintained at Charlottesville. 
Young trees are grown there for reforestation and 
the beautification of school grounds and play- 
grounds. 

One of the most useful publications of the State 
Forest Service for public school work is the hand- 
book, Common Forest Trees of Virginia. By its 
use most of the common trees can be readily iden- 
tified. Two other pamphlets which contain infor- 
mation of interest to teachers are: Destruction 
Caused by Forest Fires, and Be Careful with Brush- 
Burning Fires. The State Forest Service also dis- 
tributes from time to time certain publications is- 
sued by the federal government. Thus it would be 
well to inquire of the State Forester in regard to 
particular information that may be wanted for teach- 
ing purposes. 

The Geological Survey is located at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Dr. Arthur Bevan is State Geolo- 
gist. The main work of the Survey is the investi- 
gation of the mineral resources and ground-water 
supplies of the State. Field and laboratory studies 
are made of all rocks and minerals of the State 
so as to determine their kinds, distribution, occur- 
rence in the earth’s crust, quantity and quality, 
and hence their commercial values. Many scien- 


tific problems are studied in order to interpret bet- 
ter the occurrence and value of our mineral deposits 
and ground-water supplies. 

The Geological Survey is engaged also, in co- 
operation with the U. S. Geological Survey, in sur- 
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veying topographic maps of selected areas in Vir- 
ginia. These maps are published on a scale of 
about one mile to one inch. They show all the 
surface features of the mapped areas, including 
detailed form of the land, elevations of many points 
above sea level, drainage, all features built by 
man, such as roads and houses, and the distribu- 
tion of wooded areas. These maps are very useful 
to teachers and others. A topographic map of the 
State, on a scale of eight miles to one inch, is an 
excellent wall map for class use. 

The Survey offers several services on environ- 
mental materials to teachers of the State. It has 
published a series of forty-seven bulletins, most of 
them well illustrated and containing geologic maps 
in colors. These maps show the kinds and dis- 
tribution of all the rocks in the mapped areas. 
Separate geologic maps, including one of the entire 
State, have also been published. Many of the 
publications are technical and require some knowl- 
edge of geology to use them, but some of them con- 
tain descriptions of local physical features and 
others have been prepared for use by teachers. A 
list of publications may be obtained from the Geo- 
logical Survey, University, Va. 


The Survey aids also in the preparation of 
school collections of local minerals and rocks. It 
does this by identifying and reporting upon any 
specimens sent to it by teachers or other residents 


in the State. This is important in aiding pupils to 
become acquainted with the common rocks and 
minerals of their local environments. 

The Geological Survey is ready at all times to 
assist any teacher in regard to information on the 
physical features of the local area. Many of these 
are shown on the topographic maps mentioned above. 
At the request of any principal or superintendent 
the Survey can give illustrated lectures or install 
exhibits for temporary use by city or county schools. 

The division of Water Resources and Power is at 
the University of Virginia. J. J. Dirzulaitis is dis- 
trict engineer. The work of this division is chiefly 
the gauging of streams and the examination of sur- 
face-water supplies. 

Gauging of streams is the regular measurement of 
the volume of flow past certain points at which 
gauging stations have been erected. These records 
are very essential in order to know the maximum, 
minimum, and average flow of our streams. This 
information is necessary in planning the use of 
stream water for municipal and industrial water 
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supplies. These records are also an important 
factor in the location of numerous industries in the 
State. They are indispensable in the development 
of hydroelectric power projects. 

When an industry or a city decides to use sur- 
face water for its water supply, the division of 
Water Resources and Power codperates by making 
studies of the volume of flow of those waters and 
of their chemical characteristics. Both streams and 
springs are investigated. 

The division has issued publications on the 
springs of Virginia and the chemical character of 
the surface waters. They are available to teachers. 

The division of History and Archaeology is lo- 
cated at the Commission offices in Richmond. Dr. 
H. J. Eckenrode is State historian. The work of 
this division is apparent along all our State high- 
ways, because more than 1,200 historic markers have 
been erected. The purpose of these markers is to 
give concise, authentic statements of the high lights 
of local history of state and national interest. Each 
marker is based upon extensive painstaking research, 
and enables traveling teachers and pupils in this 
State and from other states to relive on the spot 
notable historic events. Particular attention has 
been given to the battlefields of Virginia, especially 
in the Richmond area. 

This division is also making a photographic sur- 
vey of old homes in Virginia. The Old Dominion 
is blessed with a wealth of old homes that typify 
the best in colonial architecture. Unfortunately 
many of these old homes are located in out-of-the- 
way places and many of them are rapidly decaying. 
This photographic survey will preserve them for 
all time. 

The division of History and Archaeology has 
published a pamphlet, Key to Inscriptions on Vir- 
ginia Highway Historical Markers, which describes 
succinctly many notable historic events and _ local 
physical features of historic interest. It is a “mine’’ 
of information. 

The division of Parks and Landscape Engineer- 
ing is located at the Commission offices in Rich- 
mond. R. E. Burson is director. The chief recent 
work of this division has been the establishment of 
six state parks. These parks are being developed 
so that they will afford excellent recreation to all 
who may wish to visit them for a day or for longer 
periods. Natural features are being preserved and 
the state parks and environs thus make fine labora- 
tories for the study of botany, geology, and zoology. 
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This division has issued a few circulars on the 
state parks. It has in preparation more extensive 
publications. 

The Shenandoah National Park is no longer ad- 
ministered by the State, having been officially desig- 
nated a National Park on December 26, 1935. It 
was formally dedicated by President Roosevelt July 
4, 1936. That Park is of such great significance 
to all residents of Virginia that its most interesting 
features should be well known to all teachers and 
their pupils. 

The National Park Service has issued a pamphlet 
entitled, Shenandoah National Park Project Vir- 
ginia. It contains a brief discussion of some of the 
features of the park, including the geologic history 
and the human history. Every teacher should as 
soon as possible visit the park and observe it at 
first hand by traveling over the famous Skyline 
Drive and exploring along some of the trails. 
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The division of State Publicity and Advertising 
is located in Richmond. Its purpose is to make 
known to Virginians and to others the natural re- 
sources and attractions of the State. It invites 
travelers to visit the State and to study at first hand 
our history, natural resources, and scenic beauties. 
It advertises these resources so as to attract desir- 
able industries and public enterprises to the State. 

This division has for distribution a considerable 
number of circulars and pamphlets on various fea- 
tures of the State. 

The State Commission on Conservation and De- 
velopment is in charge of the State Museum in the 
State Library building in Capitol Square. The 
Museum contains numerous historical and natural 
resources exhibits that have much educational value. 
It is open to the public and classes with teachers 
may visit it. 





RESULTS OF THE 1936 MODERN LANGUAGE TOURNAMENT 
FOR SPANISH 
JULIO SUAREZ-GALBAN, University of Virginia 


HE following is a report of the results of the 
Spanish part of the Modern Language Tour- 
nament held on April 18, 1936. 

The purpose of this report is to indicate to the 
teachers of Spanish in the State in what essentials 
of the language the entrants to the Tournament were 
lacking. For this purpose the following tables of 
























































FIRST YEAR 
*Number!| Number | Per Cent 
Question | Possible | Points Points Type of Question 
Points Lost Lost rn 

I—A 240 19 7.9 Translation: Spanish to 
English 

I—B 240 13 5.4 Recognition of previously 
unseen written Spanish 

Il—A 320 99 30.9 Translation: English to 
Spanish 

II—B 320 82 25.6 _| Ditto 2 Ste 

It 160 60 37.5 Wssentials of grammar 
from a functional stand- 
point 

IV 320 81 25.3 Ditto . 

SECOND YEAR 

I—A 270 124 45.9 Recognition of previously 
unseen written Spanish 

I—B 405 33 8.1 Translation: Spanish to 
English 

I—C 270 42 15.5 Cultural Material 

II—A 540 141 26.1 Translation: English to 
Spanish 

U-B 405 159 39.2 Essentials of grammar 
from a functional stand- 
point 

u—cC 270 47 17.4 Ditto 

II—D 270 58 21.4 Ditto 

















*Number of possible points=number of entrants (16 in the 
first year, 27 in the second year)xXnumber of points assigned 
to each question. 


comparative percentages of failure in each questiom 
have been compiled. 

From these tables we notice that, so far as trans- 
lation is concerned, the entrants lost very few points. 
in translating Spanish into English. The similarity 
of words and the recognition of cognates are always. 
a great help in such an exercise. On the other hand, 
in translating English into Spanish about three times 
as many points were lost. This loss is attributable, 
we think, to lack of vocabulary. 

In the questions designed to test the student’s. 
knowledge of the essentials of grammar from a func- 
tional standpoint, the points lost run to compara- 
tively high percentages. This may be attributed 
to (in order of greatest amount of failure) : 

1. Lack of agreement in gender, or number, or 
both, between nouns and adjectives. 

2. Lack of agreement in gender, or number, or 
both, between nouns and articles. 

3. Lack of agreement in person between subject. 
and verb. 

4. Failure to recognize or use correctly a. Span- 
ish idiomatic expression. 

Misuse of tenses and moods. 
Failure to apocopate. 

Misuse of demonstrative pronouns. 
Lack of sufficient vocabulary. 


OND 
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A Peep into an Activity School 


AMELIA JEANIE OSBORNE, First Grade Teacher, Grayson County 


HE purpose of a school as expressed by 

Sanderson, schoolmaster of Oundle, that 

“schools should be copies in miniature of the 
world as we would love it to be” expresses very ap- 
propriately the purpose of the observation school 
which is being held during the first summer school 
term of 1936 at the University of Virginia. 

The inhabitants of this “miniature world” are 
children ranging, chronologically, from five to nine 
These children constitute a hetero- 
geneous rather than a homogeneous group since they 
represent distinctly different environmental back- 


years of age. 


grounds, previous school, home and pre-school ex- 
periences. Here is a group of small individuals 
who differ markedly in abilities, interests, personal- 
ities and needs. They have been brought together 
in a common environment for a common purpose 
and with a common guide. 

From the first day of school each child was made 
to feel that school was a kind of home life which 
was being lived by several children and an adult 
friend. The teacher established an informal atmos- 
phere by “getting acquainted” with each child, and, 
due to her friendly attitude toward each individual, 
a serene and happy atmosphere prevailed from the 
beginning. 

On the first day, a variety of suggestive mate- 
rials such as crayons, scissors, paste, picture puzzles, 
drawing paper, hammers, nails, pictures and books 
were available to the children. By watching the 
children as they chose the materials with which 
they wished to work, the teacher was able to detect 
the individual interests manifested. Since children 
do not always develop leads for activities, it seems 
desirable that the teacher should have one or more 
outlined plans for possible use. This initial plan- 
ning, foresight and insight are parts of a teacher’s 
technique. In this particular situation the stage 
was set for the unit on “ways of travel” by a dis- 
cussion of plans for the summer vacation. The chil- 
dren talked about ways of travel and by their ques- 
tions and discussions they manifested natural curi- 
osity in how people get from one place to another. 


Pictures of ways of travel were shown and they: 


discussed interesting points about each. While they 
were discussing a picture of a covered wagon, one 
boy expressed his desire to make one. Quite nat- 
urally and spontaneously, other children manifested 


desires to construct other ways of travel. These 
ways of travel which had been suggested were listed 
and each child was asked to decide by the following 
day which he wished to construct. Here was an 
example of the setting of the stage for an activity 
unit by the teacher, and yet the activity grew out 
of the interests of the children. Important to note 
were the desirable outcomes of a unit of this type, 
since this activity did offer educational opportu- 
nities which would encourage ever-widening inter- 
ests and help to develop in the participators a con- 
stantly growing understanding of the world in 
which they live. 

The children showed their interest in this ac- 
tivity by their contributions of needed materials, by 
spontaneous and natural discussion, and by their 
desire to begin work at once. However, before this 
was done, committees of work were to be organized 
and plans formulated. Nevertheless the main fea- 
ture of the modern school, the activity unit or larger 
learning situation, was “in the making.” 

The daily program of two hours, which is or- 
ganized around the child’s interests and the objective 
of which is to provide total growth and the develop- 
ment of an integrated personality in each child, 
provided for not only construction work but for ex- 
periences in the so-called “tool” subjects. These 
fundamental “tool” subjects provide for or offer 
opportunity for development in certain skills and 
techniques and desirable social, moral and intellec- 
tual habits. These experiences are closely associated 
with the situation in which they are practiced for 
the specific purpose of developing in the child the 
desire to do and to remember to do what he has 
learned. Here is not a school practicing mass edu- 
cation with an always active teacher and passively 
listening children. On the contrary, the children 
are the active members on whom responsibility and 
initiative center while the teacher is an inconspicuous 
member, as well as guide of the group, who main- 
tains an open-minded attitude, whose information 
is wide and active and who has a far-seeing under- 
standing of child nature. A brief summary of a 
day’s procedure will exemplify and portray actual 
application of these aims, objectives and charac- 
teristics of the new school as manifested in this par- 
ticular situation. 

At the beginning of the daily experiences, the chil- 
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dren arrange themselves in an informal group for 
the purpose of relating and sharing experiences 
with each other and for the purpose of making and 
discussing daily plans. In other words, this is a 
period of orientation. After this short planning 
period, each committee begins to execute his plans 
for the day. During the work period, the teacher 
acts as a guide and helper who goes from group to 
group giving assistance where it is needed. Each 
committee carries out its own plans, solves its own 
problems and is left free to express its own ideas 
which are subject to careful guidance by the teacher. 
The children work together in small groups, sharing 
tools and manifesting a division of labor. Con- 
trolled freedom from within is noted as they move 
freely about the room, going from one place to an- 
other and engaged in a purposeful activity which is 
motivated by interest. The schoolroom is a work- 
shop whose keynote is experience. At the end of the 
work period the children are responsible for putting 
away the materials used and for cleaning up. 
Another short discussion period is held in which the 
leader reports work done by his committee and the 
plans for the folowing day. Frequently, the entire 
group, with the teacher, evaluates the work of the 
day. Following the work period, musical experi- 
ences, which include the listening to good music and 
creative interpretations of this music in rhythmic 
activities and dramatization, are enjoyed by the 
group. At different intervals during the day they 
sing, in unison, songs of their own choice. 

In the reading groups the children are classified 


on the basis of their ability to master material. 
One group participates in informal group reading 
while the other groups are given work which con- 
sists of coloring, cutting, pasting, reading and match- 
ing words and phrases, number experiences and 
written expression. Frequently the directions for 
work are printed on the blackboard and the children 
read in order to find out specific things. Often 
board work of reading experiences is provided which 
is followed by individual drill. These details of 
the reading experiences are given in order to em- 
phasize these points: that the children are divided 
into groups according to reading ability (this classi- 
fication is not static); that reading materials which 
fit the individual child’s need are provided; that 
the time allotted to group reading varies with the 
specific needs and situation; and that various types 
of reading experiences are enjoyed. Many experi- 
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ences are provided when the need arises in various 
activities. 

These experiences constitute the basic foundation 
of the daily program since the limited time of two 
hours daily prevents further procedures. 

From the verbal picture just presented of this 
school, I will summarize some of the main fea- 
tures or characteristics which I have seen mani- 
fested. To begin, it is a child’s world. In this 
child’s world the interests and needs of the group 
determine what goes on. Experience which is the 
keynote of this situation provides for whole-child 
development, mental, physical, social, rhythmical 
and emotional. In other words, it is a drawing 
out environment rather than a “pouring in” process. 
The teacher is a wise guide who conditions the 
environment so that purposeful and worth while 
child activities can be carried out. She is a selec- 
tive agency, her information is active and she is 
an understanding adult member of the group. 

The objectives and aims of this specific teaching 
program may be seen in the changed child, which 
is easily noted in five weeks’ time. Today we find 
the children working together happily. They are 
confident and they feel themselves growing and 
making progress without worry or fear. They gain 


satisfaction from their work which provides suitable 
outlets for energy. There is much free expression 
and moving about while a serene atmosphere, with- 
out strain or over stirqlation, prevails. They are 
assuming responsibility for contributions to group 
work, accepting responsibility for care of possessions, 
for completing work which they have initiated. They 
are showing initiative by using the resources at their 
command, by going forward instead of depending 
on others. They are showing that they can work 
together harmoniously, that they can lead as well 
as follow, that they can share tools and materials 
and that they can give and accept criticism in a 
friendly way. They are developing the ability to 
judge results in a fair way and to be prompt in 
performing all duties. In their daily living to 
gether they are portraying consideration of others, 
their opinions and property rights. They have be- 
come conscious of the necessity of cleanliness, punc- 
tuality and self-control. 

In this little school, we find the teacher’s objec- 
tives playing an important role in evaluating out- 
comes in changed habits, skills and attitudes of the 
child. From this statement, we may draw our own 
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conclusions; namely, that her objectives have been 
defined in terms of the child’s needs. 

This school is characterized by an intimate, stim- 
ulating atmosphere and by situations which pro- 
vide opportunity for the child to use his physical, 
intellectual and his creative powers to their fullest 
capacities. Here we can easily note the abundance 
of educational opportunities, first hand experiences, 
and openings into new fields of knowledge and in- 
terests which are being provided for these children 
in the two hours of school time which they have 
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daily and which continues for only six weeks. 

Weighing these results of achievement, in this 
particular situation, against our own teaching sit- 
uations, do we find the scales rather unbalanced? 
How much more available time and wealth of op- 
portunities have we teachers who teach eight and 
nine months yearly and from five to six hours daily? 
Is not this a challenge to every man and woman in 
the teaching profession? And yet, I must repeat 
that this verbal presentation is only “‘a peep” into 
an activity school. 





Library Instruction in the School 


REBA WARTMAN, Supervisor, Appomattox County School Library 


AT better way is there to increase the use 
of the library than to teach students how 
to use it? Effective library instruction 

demands integration of library lessons with the 
regular classroom work. The newer conception of 
education calls for every possible use of relative 
material which will give color and understanding. 
It ends the use of a single textbook and demands 
many books and supplementary materials, thus 
opening the doors to the resources of the library. 
With this change in methods of teaching, the school 
library comes into its own and gives librarians the 
opportunity to prove that the library is the very 
heart or center of the progressive school. 

First, the libravian must codperate with the 
teacher. She should study the New Curriculum and 
observe in the classroom as often as time permits 
in order that she may know what units are being 
taught at a given time. The teacher initiates and 
the librarian codperates and suggests library mate- 
rials that will enrich and give vitality to the 
teacher’s classroom work. Until the librarian and 
the teacher get together and supplement each other’s 
work the library will not be efficient. Second, after 
the teacher has included library resources in her 
units these materials must be made accessible to the 
students. Too often the librarian stops at this point 
assuming that students will absorb all necessary 
information from exposure to the book collection 
for one or more class periods a week. It does not 
work out that way. Even the brighter and more 
fortunate children who come from homes where 
books are friends do not get the most out of them. 
They need to have these books introduced to them 
by a librarian who “knows her books” and knows 


how to fit the book to the child. Herein lies the 
course in library instruction. The lessons are most 
successful when presented jointly by the teacher and 
the librarian, with credit given for the work. 

Classroom procedure is including instruction in 
art, music, industrial arts. Why not library instruc- 
tion? Now is a splendid opportunity for educators 
to be shown its worth. The basic ideas of the New 
Curriculum are here to stay. If the library becomes 
an integral part of the school, that alone will make 
worth while the cost. 

With these thoughts in mind, the librarian and 
teachers have attempted to make library instruction 
an integral part of the classroom work at Matthew 
Whaley. The librarian gives some time each week 
to every grade: first and second grades, twenty 
minutes; third and fourth grades, thirty minutes; 
fifth and sixth grades, from forty to forty-five 
minutes. In the junior and senior high school, the 
library lessons are given as a regular part of the 
English classes. For every English course there is 
an integrated library unit, lasting from ten to fifteen 
days, usually given the first semester. This unit is 
organized, written up, and taught just as a teacher 
would proceed with any other unit, including general 
and specific aims, motivation, mimeographed work- 
sheets, list-of activities, a special day for culminat- 
ing activities, and a day for testing and recording 
grades. The students are made to feel that the 
library problem is as important as a unit on hous- 
ing, communication, transportation, or any other 
phase of work given during the year. 

Library periods begin in the first grade. A child 
who grows up with books is bound to get, through 
constant repetition and application, certain library 
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habits that have become automatic by the time he 
reaches high school. Instead of waiting until a 
child reaches junior high school and giving him an 
intensive week of strange, new facts concerning 
books and libraries, there is a gradual and perfectly 
natural step from one library to another: elementary 
grades, junior high school, senior high school, and 
college library. This procedure is climaxed, in the 
senior high school, by a library club for those who 
are interested in librarianship as a profession. 

In the elementary school I do not advocate a 
definite course of study to be given at any set time, 
for library instruction, to be effective, must be inte- 
grated with the particular grade center of interest. 
However, certain fundamentals in which the child 
shall have acquired skill before the end of the year 
can be set up. These should be worked in when- 
ever an opportune moment occurs. In a busy cur- 
riculum, well rounded with extra curricular activ- 
ities, we must learn to cut our garment to fit the 
cloth. 

A list of a few of the phases of the work offered 
in each grade will show how the lessons are built up. 

Grade One—Second Semester: Introduction to 
the Library; Library Etiquette (courtesy, Good Man- 
ners); Care of Books; Location in Library of Easy 
Books; Charging System (what the child must do 
when he wishes to take a book from the library) ; 
Appreciation Lessons (stories on units studied in 
first grade, e.g., Home Life, Pets, and Farm Life). 

Grade Two: The Library Unit offered in the 
regular second grade curriculum gives an excellent 
opportunity to codperate with the teacher in build- 
ing and organizing a miniature library. Pupils may 
acquire appreciation of the library as a community 
enterprise, taking up such subjects as the following: 
Care of Books (taking care of the library books so 
that all citizens of the community may share them) ; 
Library Etiquette and Rules (each citizen’s duty to 
the library and his opportunities to improve it both 
for himself and his friends); The Librarian (her 
duty and place in the community) ; Charging System 
(students act as librarians in miniature libraries). 

Grade Three: Care and Cost of Books; Classifi- 
cation (explanation and location in library of books 
on units studied); Alphabet and Word Arrangement 
Games (in preparation for lesson on dictionary, 
list of words to be secured from teacher) ; Apprecia- 
tion Lessons (based on grade center of interest). 

Grade Four: Kinds of Books in Library (1) 
pleasure (2) information; Classification (location 
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of books on units studied); Continuation of Dic- 
tionary Lessons; Compton’s Encyclopedia (looking 
up facts in Compton’s on units studied); Parts of 
a Book (examining a textbook used in connection 
with unit being studied); Appreciation Lessons 
(centered around unit studied). 

Grade Five: Continuation of lessons on Dic- 
tionary; continuation of lessons on Parts of the 
Book; Classification (location of books on units 
studied); World Book Encyclopedia; Periodical 
Literature (acquaint pupils with magazines in the 
library containing stories of interest to them, e.g. 
Child Life); Appreciation Lessons (reading guid- 
ance by means of radio station MWBC—NMatthew 
Whaley Book Club—pupils broadcast book talks). 

Grade Six: Classification (introduce the main 
divisions of the Dewey Decimal classification) ; 
World Almanac; Periodical Literature (acquaint 
pupils with magazines in library for both informa- 
tion and pleasure reading, e.g. Scientific American, 
American Boy, American Girl); Newspapers (re- 
view parts of a newspaper in order that pupils may 
be able to read intelligently and discriminatingly) ; 
Appreciation Lessons (reading guidance by means 
of book club in which pupils discuss books read). 

Junior High School: Card Catalog (index to all 
books in library); General Reference Books (Ency- 
clopedias, Lincoln Library, Living Authors, Who’s 
Who in America, Goode’s School Atlas, Bartlett’s 
Familiar Quotations, Stevenson’s Home Book of 
Verse, Warner’s Library of the World’s Best Litera- 
ture, Pageant of America, etc.); Periodical Litera- 
ture (a list and discussion of all magazines in 
library) ; Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 

Senior High School: Card Catalog (detailed in- 
formation on cards, Library of Congress cards) ; 
History of Books and Libraries; Bibliography 
Making and Note Taking; Special Reference Books 
(in the various classes for research); Planning for 
Leisure Reading (Vocations, Hobbies); Library 
Resources Outside the School (e.g., Virginia State 
Library, University of Virginia Library, Library of 
Congress). 

These lessons are workable. No matter what 
makeshifts must be devised in a particular set-up, 
there cannot fail to be good results both in the — 
growth of the child instructed and in the increased 
use of library facilities. With a few errors and 
some corrections a sequence in library instruction 
will soon become an important part of the program 
of the progressive school. 
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Our Secondary Schools 


FORBES H. NORRIS, Assistant Superintendent, Richmond 


HE most perplexing and the most pressing of 

our educational problems today are those in 

the secondary field. The elementary schools 
have their own problems, but here we are fairly sure 
of what to teach and how to proceed. In the high 
school the choice of teaching materials becomes more 
difficult and the goals harder to attain. The com- 
petition of outside influences with the school becomes 
much keener. 

Certain things have happened in recent years 
which should cause us to examine our work care- 
fully. Our Director of Research pointed out a few 
years ago that the 1H pupil in high school was a 
year behind the national norm; we realize that more 
pupils drop out than graduate; we scan the lists 
of graduates every year to find the great majority 
taking the elective course, many of them choosing 
that as the easiest way out; we have to admit that 
a great number of our pupils are more interested in 
marks and credits than real achievement, and that 
we worship so much at the shrine of subject matter 
that we destroy the inventive urge of our pupils; 
and hard as it is, we must also admit that there 
is an attitude not only among our pupils but our 
patrons that failure is a thing to be expected. 

At least two basic changes are necessary before 
we can hope to better our situation. The first is 
our idea of the secondary school. Do we still cling 
to the belief that it is a selective agency, a place 
to weed out the least fit, a training place for leaders 
only? If so, we cannot hope to improve conditions. 
Compulsory attendance laws, industrial and social 
conditions have thrust on this division the same 
problems faced by the elementary school, except in 
a more aggravated form. Every school system must 
provide training for all children whether it be by 
special courses or schools. No longer can the sec- 
ondary division of any school system bid a boy go 
to work because his mentality or his inclinations 
do not point him toward college. We have a very 
definite responsibility to that boy or girl who plans 
to find his or her life’s work in this community on 
completing high school. 

The second basic change which we should have 
is a new view of the curriculum. No longer can 
we include in our curriculum achievement in sub- 
ject matter only. The new view should be the sum 
total of all those things in school life which are 


calculated to modify the behavior of pupils toward 
the desired goals. “A failing mark for a pupil is as 
much a part of his curriculum as is the fact that he 
deserved to fail. If we fail pupils, or check their 
deficiencies, we must do so as a significant part of 
their curriculum.” 

If we have this new view of the secondary school 
and if we see the curriculum as a much bigger 
thing than the subjects taught, we are ready to at- 
tack some of these perplexing and difficult problems. 

The greatest educational reform that could be 
brought about in our schools would be the building 
of a school situation, or a school setting, in which 
true learning could take place to make instruction 
real. In too many cases the pupil is working on 
a course for some superficial reason—he likes the 
teacher, mother has promised him a watch, fear of 
an examination, the accumulation of credits. In any 
case, the work may seem far away and useless; it 
is just so much work we have to put up with. The 
spirit of true learning is not aroused; it becomes the 
thing to get by as easily as possible. And many 
times to the conscientious student, the final exami- 
nation means completion and oblivion as far as that 
course is concerned. 

As long as formal discipline was believed in, we 
could justify anything. Later, we held out the 
solace that a pupil should get all he could out of 
our course for some day he might need it. If we 
are to make our instruction real, we must find an 
application for it in the present as well as a hope 
in the future. 

Frankly, I am skeptical as to our ability to justify 
some of the things we do for some of our pupils. 
I am not thinking of slow pupils only when I say 
this. It should be a part of each teacher’s pro- 
fessional study to study her class rolls frequently 
and to ask this question: “What am I doing for 
this pupil that is worth while”? 

We already have teachers in our high schools 
who are making great strides toward making in- 
struction real. The classroom walls no longer con- 
fine their interests and activities. This is noticeable 
in all fields, and when a teacher shows me some 
fine samples of work and adds that the pupil did it 
because he thought of it and wanted to do it, then 
I know that the spirit of true learning has been 


aroused. 
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Of course we shall always have pupils who will 
have to be told what to do and when to do it; but 
we have relied too much on compulsion to do a thing 
rather than getting it done through interest. The 
secondary school has erred in its assumption that its 
courses and methods are right, and that failure is 
the fault of the pupil, not of the school. I do not 
believe we can have true learning in our schools as 
long as the motive for study is that of compulsion, 
or fear, or rivalry. 

Another problem we face is that of finding a 
better program of evaluation. The traditional type 
of examination cannot test all the phases contained 
in the new idea of the curriculum. Perhaps it will 
be impossible really to test the most worth while 
things. We may have to say, “We think.” We 
must think of more things than information ac- 
quired. Habits of study, attitude towards work and 
classmates, civic traits, such as honesty and de- 
pendability, are far more important than remem- 
bering some isolated historical fact or a peculiar 
character in some classic. Those things must be 
considered, for the student’s idea of relative impor- 
tance comes from the things on which we test and 
rate him. If our testing and rating program is con- 
cerned only with information acquired, he quite log- 
ically concludes that that’s the great goal of his 
school life. 

In the words of Stephen Leacock, “The written 
examination is the curse of modern education. Yet, 
I do not see how we can get along without it. There 
is nothing so contrary to the true spirit of inquiry, 
nothing so calculated to substitute the letter for the 
spirit, to check the desire to know. Some subjects 
cannot be subjected to examination without being de- 
stroyed. How can a student think about literature, 
and love it, if he has to pass an examination on it?” 

The fault, however, is not so much with the ex- 
amination as it is with the place, use, and influence 
we give to it, and as a result of this undue em- 
phasis, the attitude of pupils toward their studies 
is hopelessly perverted. 


On the other hand, quoting Leacock further, 
“There is the student who has got to pass and 
means to pass as contrasted with the lackadaisical 
dilettante reading in a garden of lilies—not having 
to pass anything, and not able to. One asks, which 
is the better man?” 


A third problem which we face is described by 
Kandel in the Inglis Lecture of 1934 as due to our 
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failure to distinguish between equality and identity 
of opportunity. Seemingly, we have had the notion 
that equal educational opportunity meant -allowing 
all pupils to study the same things, and even we 
on high school faculties have let our students know 
that the strictly academic courses were the true high 
school courses; that work in the commercial field 
or industrial arts was for those not so favorably 
endowed by the Creator. 

We must overcome the fallacies that handicrafts 
are of most benefit to slow pupils and that anyone 
can become a stenographer. 

Equal opportunity means giving every pupil the 
chance to study those courses for which he is par- 
ticularly adapted and which meet his needs and in- 
terests. To illustrate, the study of Latin may be 
an opportunity for one, a sentence for another. It 
is up to us to build in our pupils and our patrons 
the true meaning of equality of opportunity. 

I am not interested in so-called easy courses, and 
I deplore the fact that many of our present classes 
have pupils in them who are there for the most su- 
perficial reasons. We should set up a school pro- 
gram that will meet the needs and interests of this 
community and then use our best judgment in ad- 
vising pupils as to the proper ones to choose. The 
ideal program will seek to have every pupil work- 
ing at his maximum capacity; but even then we shal] 
have pupils and parents who have their minds made 
up and will learn only through trial and error. 

A fourth challenge that comes to us is tied up 
with the organization and administrative set-up of 
our schools. I am sorry to say we have a set-up 
which is continually making us put administrative 
problems ahead of instruction. Each principal has 
in mind some very desirable changes. When asked 
why he does not put them into effect, the reply is: 
“TI have not been able to figure out the necessary 
administrative changes.” Here is a teacher with a 
very interesting group. She wants more time with 
them. It is readily agreed that this would mean 
better instruction, but again we must think of ad- 
ministration. We all admit that departmentaliza- 
tion has many evils, and efforts are being made to 
lessen them. 

I call on our secondary teachers to lend their best 
thinking to this problem. They can see how their 
best work is hindered by the present set-up. They 
are loaded down with many clerical details and they 
meet from 100 to 175 different individuals a day, 
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but some way must be worked out to give the teachers 
better opportunities to know their pupils, to see their 
work in relation to the whole school program. 
Some suggestions have been made for experi- 
menting with a changed organization. The second- 
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ary teacher owes it to his school system and his city 
to give all the aid he can in this respect. If edu- 
cation is the interaction of two personalities, then 
a plan must be worked out for him to know his 
pupils better and for them to know him better. 





Pertinent Reasons for Elementary Supervision 
Cc. K. HOLSINGER and MILDRED E. NEALE 


Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Holsinger and his supervisor, Miss Neale, have done an excellent piece of work in preparing 


the following bulletin particularly for the use of the teachers in their division. 


It is of such vital interest that we 


print it in this issue of the JourNAL for the information of the teachers and school people of the entire State. 


I. Why a Supervisor of Elementary Educa- 
tion? 

1. Few teachers are able to apply in the class- 
rooms the things they learned about teaching while 
they were in college. A supervisor shows teachers 
how to use better methods of teaching and helps 
them use their college training. 

2. Teachers have to spend so much time in 
teaching, correcting papers, keeping records and 
planning work that they have very little time for 
studying which are good techniques in their teaching 
and which are poor. A supervisor visits the teacher 
at work. She helps her to realize that effective 
methods must be continued and that those which 
are ineffective must be cast aside. 

3. Teachers do not have time for the professional 
study which would keep their teaching most effective. 
The school exists for society. Society changes con- 
stantly and rapidly. If the school is to prepare chil- 
dren to take their places in society then methods of 
instruction must constantly change. A supervisor 
keeps up with all educational work, keeps herself 
informed on all findings in the learning process and 
on all books and materials which will improve class- 
room teaching. She passes such information on to 
teachers and helps them in using it. 

4. Teachers need guidance in planning their 
work, in doing their work and in checking their 
work. A supervisor provides this. 

5. Teachers grow old in the service. From lack 
of training, or leadership, they may form habits 
contrary to effective methods of teaching. Ignorance 
and poor methods leave such a teacher with no 
vision of her work and she does not realize the 
opportunity and responsibility she has in her hands. 
A supervisor can help such teachers most effectively. 

6. Teachers need someone to create ideals and 
point out ways and means of approaching such 
ideals. They need someone to gather together for 


the use of all the best thoughts and practices of 
individual teachers, to distribute this information 
and to bring schools closer together. 

7. There are at times teachers who fail to make 
the effort necessary to do that which is best for the 
children who are being instructed. A supervisor 
will spur such teachers on to better teaching and 
help them realize the responsibility which is theirs. 


II. What Does the Supervisor Do? 
1. Makes classroom visits— 
(a) To observe lessons. 
(b) To observe classroom management. 
(c) To observe pupil management. 
(d) To help the teacher in whatever difficulty 
she may have in her work. 
(e) To teach so that the teacher may see good 
methods. 
2. Holds individual conferences with teachers— 
(a) To discuss and evaluate with the teacher 
the work she is doing. 
(b) To give teacher materials. 
(c) To help teacher study individual pupils. 
3. Teaches demonstration lessons before a group 
of teachers— 
(a) To show teachers the better methods of 
instruction. 
(b) To illustrate some technique or method. 
4. Holds classes for teachers— 
(a) To give teachers additional training-in- 
service. 
(b) To broaden them both in subject matter 
and in methods of teaching. 
(c) To establish desirable viewpoints on edu- 
cation. 
5. Holds other types of teacher meetings— 
(a) Round table discussions for the exchange 
of experiences and ideas. 
(b) Conducts study groups for teachers having 
special problems. 
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(c) Lectures on the teaching of definite sub- 
jects, skills, or other techniques in handling 
children. 


III. Proven Results of Supervision 
1. A man named Pittman made scientific studies 
of rural elementary supervision. He found: 
(a) Pupils in supervised schools advanced be- 
yond pupils in unsupervised schools. 
(b) Teachers in supervised schools did more 
reading. 
(c) Average attendance was better in super- 
vised schools. 
(d) Social life of the community was improved. 
2. Dr. C. E. Myers made researches in Virginia 
some years ago by means of standard tests. Coun- 
ties having supervision showed a general average in 
knowledge of twenty per cent over the counties not 
having supervision. 
3. Pupil failures in Greensville County have 
been reduced over sixty per cent since a supervisor 
has been working in the elementary schools. 


IV-A. Why Cannot Principals Do the Same 
Work a Supervisor Does? 

1. They are seldom trained in elementary meth- 
ods. Most principals were high school teachers. 

2. They have limited time for classroom visiting. 

3. Their professional study is necessarily along 
administrative lines for the most part. 

4. Their time for planning with and guiding 
individual teachers is quite limited. They can hold 
few individual conferences. 

5. They seldom have opportunity for demonstra- 
tion teaching and are generally unable to teach 
elementary classes in an approved manner. 

6. Their major duty is to administer the entire 
school along general lines. 

7. A large portion of their time must be given 
to the high school department. 

8. Great demands are made on their time by 
publicity, conferences with parents and pupils and 
interviews with other visitors. 


9. Much time must be given to programs, corre- 
spondence, records, reports and care of premises. 

10. Such school activities as clubs, entertainments 
and athletics require much attention. 

11. Pupil discipline takes time. 

12. Considerable thought and planning for the 
present and the future requires daily attention. 
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B. Why Cannot Division Superintendents 
Do the Same Work a Supervisor Does? 

1. Five reasons are the same as the first five 
listed for principals. 

2. Their major duty is to administer the affairs 
of the entire county as the school board’s executive 
officer. 

3. They must attend to all the business affairs 
of the schools as directed by the board. 

4. They must supervise pupil transportation. 

5. Hours each day are used up interviewing 
visitors of every type ranging from pupils to sales- 
men. 

6. Records, reports and correspondence require 
much attention daily. 

7. They must keep informed concerning educa- 
tional practices and tendencies in the nation, state 
and county. 

8. They must inspect and care for county school 
property. 

9. They must contact and recommend teachers. 

10. They must enforce school laws. 

11. They must plan the budget and see that the 
tax money is properly expended as ordered by the 
board. 

12. They must make recommendations to the 
board which are for the best interests of the pupils. 

13. They must keep the board informed concern- 
ing the progress of the schools. 

14. They must report annually to the State 
Department and to the public. 

15. They must give to the press and to the public 
news items and bulletins planned to gain desirable 
school publicity. 

16. They must attend educational conferences. 

17. Civic duties require much time. 

18. They are required by law to spend all re- 
maining portion of their time (if any) observing 
classroom instruction. 


Conclusion 

A supervisor of elementary education is an indi- 
vidual employed to do only one job: She is a help- 
ing teacher. She has no part in the employing and 
dismissing of teachers. She does not rate the work 
of teachers. She gives no thought to anything except 
improving instruction. The State pays at least two- 
thirds of her salary. No school system can function 
nearly as well without the co-ordinating help of a 
supervisor. She exists only for the purpose of giving 
the children the best possible training. 
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Dr. James H. Dillard—A Bridge Builder 


Eprror’s Note: Dr. Anson Pheips Stokes, Canon, Washington Cathedral, made these significant comments 
at the complimentary dinner to Dr. Dillard on his 80th birthday, October 26, 1936, at Charlottesville, Virginia. 


informally, said that he had always thought 

of Dr. Dillard as one of our generation’s 
greatest bridge builders. This dinner, under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of Albemarle 
County, showing its appreciation of the services of 
Dr. Dillard, long a leader in education who had 
served as a Professor at Tulane University and 
Rector of William and Mary, was an example of 
how he had helped to build the bridge between 
scholarship and commerce, between the University 
and the town of Charlottesville. 

He has been preéminently a bridge builder between 
the Anglo Saxon and Negro groups of America. 
It was easier for our generation, and will be in- 
creasingly easier for future generations, to bridge 
sympathetically and understandingly the gap be- 
tween the two great racial groups in America be- 
cause of the bridge which Dr. Dillard has built. 
Over this bridge he has carried what is best in the 
white man to the black man and what is best in 
the black man to the white man. 

Similarly, he has been a bridge builder between 
the North and the South. A Southerner by birth, 
tradition, affection, and residence, his connection 
with many national boards, such as the General 
Education Board, has taken him much to the North. 
He has been able to interpret the best Southern 
opinion to the North and in return to carry the best 
Northen opinion to the South. 

He has been a bridge builder between the South 
of the antebellum days and the South of today, carry- 
ing the culture and traditions of the old South into 
the modern era and adjusting them to meet the con- 
ditions of a more democratic society. 

He has also been a bridge builder between Africa 
and Europe. As a member of the second Commis- 
sion on Native Education sent to Africa his per- 
sonality and point of view were helpful in leading 
the Europeans there to an understanding of the 
black man in their midst and to making Africa 
understand America better, just as on his return his 
addresses made the United States better understand 
Africa and her serious problems. He helped to 
make the Jeanes School almost as much an African 
as it is an American institution. 


LD: STOKES, who was called upon to speak 


He has been a bridge builder in many educational 
fields. For instance, although himself by training 
and profession a teacher of classics and of literature, 
he became an exponent of the simple realities in edu- 
cation. He placed emphasis on those fundamentals 
which every child needs, trying again to make the 
three R’s—along with character, the spirit of serv- 
ice, and some simple, useful work—a worth while 
basis for education. He tried to make the head 
and hand go together, each helping the other, and 
was opposed to all educational fads. 

He has been a bridge builder between private 
philanthropy and public education, making the 
grants from the great Foundations as useful as pos- 
sible to the Southern States in building up their 
own systems of public education which should little 
by little meet most of the educational needs of the 
South. Dr. Buttrick, when president of the General 
Education Board, stated that Dr. Dillard could 
make a dollar go further than any man in the 
United States. He was a master in so adjusting 
matters that a small gift from private sources would 
stimulate the county or a community to develop bet- 
ter schools for all its people. 

He has built many a bridge between town and 
country. Living himself in cities or towns, such as 
St. Louis, New Orleans, or Charlottesville, he has 
yet had his major interest in rural regions, bring- 
ing them the civilizing influences of town life and 
taking from them back to the cities the fundamen- 
tally important emphasis on closeness to nature and 
to the soil. 

He has always been a bridge builder, a mediating 
force between Protestant and Catholic. Loyal to 
the Episcopal Church he has seen what was per- 
manently worth while both in Catholic and Protes- 
tant traditions, and has been a factor for toleration 
and for mutual sympathy between all divergent re- 
ligious bodies. 

“Were there time I might describe to you many 
other bridges which Dr. Dillard has built, such as 
the important bridge between education and religion, 
between the minister and the teacher. Even tonight 
as we see him at eighty years of age, we realize that 
he has still the spirit of young manhood, combining 
the wisdom of maturity with the enthusiasm of youth. 
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Initiating Beginnings in Science 
MRS. ELIZABETH H. TABB, 
Principal, Dare-Grafton School, Tabb 


HE term “science” has, in the past, seemed 

to mean some phenomena which could not 

be explained or understood. It was a sub- 
ject for speculation on the part of noted scientists, 
and we have willingly let them shoulder this respon- 
sibility. 

Today, we realize that many questions in science 
have never been answered and children seem to en- 
joy the fact that there is still knowledge to be dis- 
covered. Children are beginning to see that con- 
tent is not true for all time and that earlier ex- 
planations and ideas have been discarded for scien- 
tific study. 

If we could initiate science activities, following 
lines of growth rather than grade levels, building 
the child’s “wonder interest” into “knowledge in- 
terest,” we would see the larger activities as present- 
ing concepts and the many smaller activities as 
building and strengthening the larger activities. 
Since our children are grouped in grades, we must 
adhere to centers of interest for the particular grade, 
but we may begin on any grade level to build to- 
ward a greater ability to use the scientific method 
of approach in solving problems. 


The “eternal why” is predominant on any grade 
level or in any grouping following lines of growth. 
We may challenge this “wonder interest” and build 
it into “knowledge interest” by leading the children 
in their own language to express relationships ac- 
curately as they see them in Nature. With this con- 
cept in mind, this change may be made possible by 
developing: 

(1) An ability to observe natural phenomena in- 

telligently. 

(2) An ability to make accurate observations of 

Nature phenomena. 


(3) An ability to observe and interpret plant life 
related to food production. 


(4) A tendency to experimentation. 
(5) A habit of wanting proof. 


As the child grows, he sees his world changing 
from day to day. Events happen, and he learns 
to investigate the “why.” He organizes these events 
into a series and he begins to see the sequence of 





order. He learns to meet these situations and he 
is happy in his ability to do so. Thus, he becomes 
our scientist of tomorrow. 





A New Day 


MERLE WILLIAMS, Galax 


HE new course of study has brought many 

changes to the domain of the schoolroom. I 

cannot begin to say just what it meant to me 
in my teaching during the year that has just gone 
by. Last summer I had a thorough study of this 
under Dr. Moffett at Radford State Teachers Col- 
lege, and I must say that my attitude is one hun- 
dred per cent for it. After teaching by the revised 
course of study for a whole year, I am fully con- 
vinced that it is practical and is the very thing that 
all conscientious and struggling teachers have been 
waiting for. 

Truly, I am very thankful for the change in the 
use of the curriculum. As I see it the “new philos- 
ophy of education” will revolutionize our teaching 
in the classroom. This is the day when teachers are 
given the chance to develop the best qualities of the 
child, thereby laying the foundation for right char- 
acter, citizenship and the spiritual life of the chil- 
dren which are the ultimate aims of all education. 


I am thankful for freedom in the classroom—free- 
dom for the child and freedom for the teacher. No 
longer can our classes he governed by a stiff, formal 
schedule that cannot be bent or broken, but there 
is a daily program that is flexible and suited to the 
real needs of both the pupil and teacher. We teach- 
ers are no longer crushed by certain regulations and 
schedules that say we must rush madly from one 
class to another right at the most crucial moment. 

Perhaps it is hurting some that the old worm- 
eaten ideas are crumbling to the dust and new criteria 
of education have risen, thus giving the child “‘knowl- 
edge that can function,” and wisdom to use this 
knowledge. As Glenn Frank has so beautifully 
expressed it, “let us be shepherds of the spirit as 
well as masters of the mind.” 

Again, I say, let us appreciate the new day that 
has dawned in our educational world—the day 
whereby teachers can work with freedom and ease 
and can understand what their work means in the 
future lives of the children. 
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Recent Developments in the Revision of the Core Curriculum 
for Secondary Schools 


MURIEL SANDERS, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg 


riculum for Virginia’s Secondary Schools 
which have recently been distributed by the 
State Board of Education reflect the many improve- 
ments which were suggested by the committees who 
did further work on the course of study during the 
The most noteworthy improvement 


hee of the latest revision of the Core Cur- 


past summer. 
has been made in the organization of the materials 
of instruction. Several problems have been sug- 
gested and the whole course has been organized around 
them. Leads to units which will aid in solving each 
problem have been listed. So far, activities and 
materials which will aid in developing one lead to 

a unit of work for each of the core fields have been 
No doubt these will 
prove suggestive, and activities and materials for 
the development of other leads will be listed later. 
While the list of suggested problems for the ninth 
year is complete, other problems will be added for 
grades eight, ten, and eleven. 

- The following illustrations from my own field may 
furnish teachers who have not seen the revised ma- 
terials a more definite idea as to what has been sug- 
gested so that they may begin early in the year to 
plan for the part which they will take in the pro- 
gram, involving the trial use of these materials. 

One very appropriate problem which has been sug- 
gested for the eighth grade concerns “The Home 
and the Family” and in Language Arts it seems to 
emphasize chiefly the functions involving “Integra- 
tion” and “Aesthetic Impulses.” Materials and ac- 
tivities have been suggested for a unit on “How Lit- 
erature and Art Help to Develop and Maintain a 
Desirable Atmosphere in the Home.” Several very 
familiar songs concerning home, paintings which re- 
sult from the inspiration which home life has fur- 
nished, stories and poems depicting ideal home life 
are the materials for use in developing this unit. 

Lyman and Hill’s Literature and Living, Book One 
and Mikels and Shoup’s Poetry of Today contain a 
good part of the material which has been suggested. 

Five problems have been suggested for the ninth 
grade. “How May Literature and Art in This Age 
of Growing Industrialism Help to Keep Alive an 
Interest in Rural Life” is a lead to a unit suggested 


suggested for each problem. 


for use of the activities and materials which are in- 
cluded for Language Arts under the problem, “Agri- 
culture in an Industrial Age.” Silas Marner and 
As You Like It, both of which are to be found in 
Literature and Life, Book Two, are included in the 
list of suggested materials. Familiar poems, short 
stories, novels, and paintings portraying rural life 
are the other materials which are listed for use in 
the development of this problem. 

“How Do Changing Standards of Living Affect 
Literature and Art in Our Community” is the lead 
to a unit suggested for Language Arts relating to 
the problem for the ninth grade which concerns 
“Changing Standards of Living.” Some of the ma- 
terials suggested for this unit may be found in Ly- 
man and Hill’s Literature and Living, Book One. 
Well known Biblical stories as well as the following 
selections from Literature and Life, Book Two, Spe- 
cial Edition may be used in this unit: Doyle’s ‘The 
Red-Headed League,” Poe’s “The Purloined Letter,” 
and Burns’ “Tam O’Shanter,” Tennyson’s “Idylls of 
the King,” and Noyes’ “The Tramp Transfigured.”’ 

Under the ninth grade problem entitled ““Develop- 
ment of Urban Culture” there is a lead to a unit 
which draws content from Language Arts, and which 
particularly stresses the effect of motion pictures on 
urban culture. Three other leads to units which 
may be developed in Language Arts are suggested 
but activities and materials haven’t been listed as yet 
for these. They are of such a nature, though, that 
locating appropriate materials should not be difficult. 

“The Use of Leisure Time” is another problem 
which is suggested for development in the ninth 
grade. The lead to a suggested unit, which draws 
content from Language Arts is ““How May the Arts 
Enrich the Leisure Time of People?” The sug- 
gested activities concern music, architecture, and 
painting as well as reading, and they employ ac- 
tivities from the following functions of social life: 
“Integration,” “Recreation,” and ‘The Aesthetic 
Impulses.” 

Another problem which is to be developed in the 
ninth grade is entitled “Utilization of Natural Re- 
sources.” The Language Arts Field is called upon 
to develop the following aspect of this problem: 
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“What Can We Do to Discover and More Fully 
Appreciate the Natural Beauty in Our Community?” 
A greater appreciation of natural beauty is to be 
developed through the use of many nature poems, 
works of art which depict the beauty of nature, as 
well as objects of beauty in or near the community. 
In the tenth grade “Freedom of Speech and Civil 
Liberties” is one of the problems considered thus far. 
“How Have Art and Literature Affected Man’s Quest 
for Freedom” is a lead suggested for a unit draw- 
ing upon Language Arts for content which seems to 
“cut across” several functions, “Extension of Free- 
dom,” “Integration,” “Education,” and “Aesthetic 
Impulses.” Almost any tenth grade text on Amer- 
ican Literature could be used here. A study of the 
literature of the Revolution, the Transcendental 
Movement, and the free verse of Walt Whitman make 
up a large part of this unit. A study of the Ro- 
mantic Period of English Literature is also sug- 
gested in this connection. Books for this study could 
be borrowed from the fourth year pupils if English 
Literature should still be offered in that year. 
“Westward Expansion” is one of the problems 
suggested for study by the eleventh grade pupils who 
are to decide in their English classes how explorers 
have contributed to the field of literature. Literature 
which has grown out of the westward migration as 
well as stories of modern explorers are the most im- 


portant materials suggested for study of this problem. 

I have made several observations concerning the 
general nature of the modifications which have been 
made in the materials developed during the past 
summer. In addition to the new grouping of activ- 
ities and materials under problems, I notice in the 
Language Arts Field a wider use of materials from 
the Field of Fine Arts. Some of these seem to be 
included in the lists of materials for almost all the 
problems. This is the result, no doubt, of the com- 
bination of several aspects. I observe also that more 
composition material is suggested for use in connec- 
tion with the literature. I also note that each prob- 
lem seems to include elements of the function of 
“Integration.” This fact raises in our minds the 
question as to whether “Integration” should be 
treated as a separate function of social life. “Is not 
each function contributory to this one greater func- 
tion after all?”, leading educators in Virginia are 
asking. 

In the opinion of the writer, the materials de- 
veloped by the committees during the past summer 
will prove most helpful to teachers. The additional 
step taken, i. e., of re-defining the scope of the core 
curriculum in terms of problems and of organizing 
the materials of instruction around these problenis, 
marks, we believe, a distinct gain in the development 
of the program. 





Resolutions Adopted 


District H 


At District H meeting held at Alexandria, October 
16, 1936, the following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved: 

1. That this group expresses its deep appreciation 
to the people, school officials and teachers of Alex- 
andria, and to those who took part in this program, 
for the courtesy and consideration shown during this 
meeting. 

2. That the president of this association appoint 
a committee to work out a set of definite aims or 
goals in the realization of which each district asso- 
ciation can assist. 

Be it further resolved that: 

A copy of the above-mentioned aims or goals be 
sent the president of each local association. 

3. That the president appoint a second committee 
to formulate a professional code of ethics applicable 
to the situation in District H. 

Be it further resolved that: 

The report of this committee be sent each local 


at District Meetings 


chairman and that a copy thereof be placed in the 
hands of each teacher. 

4. That we devote our efforts both individually 
and collectively to secure in this State a sound 
teacher tenure law. 

5. That we heartily endorse the work of the State 
Association in trying to secure a sound teacher re- 
tirement act. 

Be it further resolved that: 

We support their continued efforts. 

6. That this organization go on record as favoring 
an appropriation from the State, to be matched by a 
county or city appropriation, for the purpose of secur- 
ing a music teacher for each county or city. 

7. That a copy of the speeches made to this asso- 
ciation by Dr. Booker, Dr. Farley, Mr. Martin, and 
Mr. Graves be published in an early issue of the 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL. 

8. That this association go on record as favoring 
a thorough study of the problems of evaluation. 

9. That we, the members of District H, express 
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our sincere appreciation to the president and his as- 
sistants for their untiring efforts in furthering the 
educational program in our district. 


R. R. Torsert, Chairman 


Committee J. BE. BAUSERMAN 
CHARLES S. MONROE 
District G 


We, the members of District G of the Virginia 
Education Association in annual meeting assembled, 
at Staunton, Virginia, October 17, 1936, do hereby 
submit the following resolutions: 


1. Whereas, we believe we have competent and 
conscientious officials at the head of our educational 
system and of our Teachers’ Associations; 


Therefore be it resolved: 

That we express our sincere gratitude to: 

(a) Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, for the progressive program 
of education that he has instituted in the pub- 
lic schools of Virginia, 

(b) Mr. J. E. Martin, president of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, for his time and the con- 
scientious efforts that he has put forth in 
promoting the welfare of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. 

({c) Dr. C. J. Heatwole, executive secretary of the 
Virginia Education Association, for his untir- 
ing efforts in working for the benefit of the 
Virginia Education Association and, 

(d) Mr. R. C. Jennings, president of District G 
Teachers’ Association, for the efficient manner 
in which he has handled the affairs of Dis- 
trict G during his tenure of office. 


2. Whereas, we believe that less than a nine 
months’ school term deprives the child of his just 
educational rights and 

Whereas, we believe the tendency to increase the 
teaching load is detrimental to the health of the 
teacher and to the education of the school child; 


Therefore, be it resolved: 

That we go on record as favoring at least a nine 
months’ school term for every boy and girl in Dis- 
trict G and urge that no teacher be given more than 
a normal teaching load. 


3. Whereas, in the light of the present increase 
in the cost of living, and 

Whereas, we believe that it is important for teach- 
ers to have social security; 


Therefore, be it resolved: 
(a) That teachers in all branches of service be al- 

lowed an adequate salary for services rendered. 
(b) That we implore school officials to restore re- 
duced salaries to normal as soon as possible. 
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(c) That we continue our efforts for a sound re- 
tirement plan. 

(d) That we give serious consideration to some 
plan of group health and accident insurance. 


4, Whereas, we as teachers realize the sacred- 
ness of our trusts and realize that “one of the major 
problems of the teaching profession is the develop- 
ment of a clear policy, consistent with the principles 
of democracy, by which we may keep open the lines 
of communication, maintain free access to knowledge 
and provide for full and free discussion of contro- 
versial questions”; 


Therefore, be it resolved: 


That we go on record as favoring academic free- 
dom for teachers in the State of Virginia. 


5. Whereas, crime and juvenile delinquency seem 
to be on the increase in our State and nation and 
have been brought vividly to our attention in recent 
months, and 

Whereas, our State and nation have been con- 
tinually striving to reduce accigdents on our public 
highways; 

Therefore, be it resolved: 

That, we, the members of District G Teachers’ 
Association, in dealing with the young boys and girls 
of our district do all within our power to instil 
into them the right principles of citizenship and the 
importance of safety on our public highways. 


6. Whereas, we believe that teachers are of aver- 
age or above average intelligence and we believe 
that the State and nation would profit by more in- 
telligent voters; 


Therefore, be it resolved: 

That all teachers of District G become properly 
registered and present themselves at the polls to 
exercise the privilege of citizenship in voting at all 
elections. 


7. Be it further resolved: 


(a) That we extend thanks to the officials and or- 
ganizations of the city of Staunton that have 
helped to make this meeting a success. 

(b) That we express our gratitude to the press for 
the publicity given this meeting. 

(c) That we extend our sincere appreciation to all 
officers of this association, to members of the 
various committees and to all those who have 
participated in this program. 

(d) That a copy of these resolutions be placed in 
the minutes of this meeting and that a copy 
be published in the VirciIn1a JOURNAL oF EpDv- 
CATION, 


Geo. S. CLick, Chairman 
Mary GREENE 
J. M. GARBER 


Committee 
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District J 


We, the members of District J of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association in annual meeting assembled, at 
University, Virginia, October 31, 1936, do hereby sub- 
mit the following resolutions: 


Be It Resolved: 


First, that we endorse the minimum education 
program of our State Superintendent, Dr. Sidney B. 
Hall, and urge continued efforts to secure its adoption 
by the next Legislature, and that we are still mind- 
ful and appreciative of the splendid service which Dr. 
Hall has rendered while he has been head of our State 
school system, and we do hereby continue our whole- 
hearted support of his further efforts and leadership. 


Second, that we extend our thanks to the General 
Assembly for the substantial aid given toward what we 
hope will be an eventually sound retirement law. 


Third, that we, believing that the school library 
is becoming more and more one of the most important 
features of a school, urge its continued improvement 
and we suggest that the State Aid Plan for libraries 
be extended to include the purchase of periodicals, pic- 
tures and other types of material. 


Fourth, that we believe that the federal government 
should render financial aid to the states for educa- 
tional purposes, and in behalf of educational programs, 
it should be administered through the State Depart- 
ments of Education of the various states. 


Fifth, that we congratulate the working committees 
of our State Association on the good work which they 
have been doing in our behalf, especially do we wish 
to mention the work of the Public Relations, Legis- 
lative, and Retirement Committees. We also wish to 
express our appreciation to Mr. John E. Martin, our 
State President, for his courageous leadership. 


Sixth, that we extend our thanks to those members 
of the General Assembly and all friends of public edu- 
cation who constantly support and work for its im- 
provement. 


Seventh, that the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion be requested to study the educational implica- 
tions of the State law providing for the County Execu- 
tive and County Manager form of government with 
a view to recommending to the next Legislature such 
changes as seem advisable for the development of 
sound administrative procedure in public education. 

Eighth, that State and local school authorities en- 
courage the introduction of adequate internal ac- 
counting practices in all schools. 


Ninth, that the superintendents of the various di- 
visions be urged to select as carefully as possible strong 
teachers for fillng positions in the primary grades, 
especially the beginners. 


Tenth, resolved that District J recommend to the 
Virginia Education Association and the State Board 
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of Education the adoption of an adequate salary scale 
for the accrediting of secondary schools. 


Eleventh, since the practice of accrediting high 
schools not meeting the standards set up by the State 
Department of Education fails to stimulate schools 
and school systems to progressive development, the 
State Department of Education is urged to refuse to 
accredit high schools not meeting adopted standards. 


Twelfth, we heartily endorse the move ‘that the 
State Department of Education has taken in securing 
the services of a Music and Art supervisor for en- 
couraging the teaching of these arts in the State and 
recommend that each system give the whole-hearted 
support to this move. 


Thirteenth, that we extend our thanks to the Uni- 
versity and members of the Department of Education 
who have given us a kind and friendly reception, to 
the speakers and others who have contributed to our 
program and to the press for its publicity and support. 


J. B. M. CARTER, Chairman 
Harotp F. Swaraz 
Dr. J. G. JOHNSON 


Committee 
| Dr. A. M. JARMAN 


District C 


The following resolutions were adopted at the meet- 
ing of District C in Richmond, November 6, 1936: 


1. Believing that we have competent and efficient of- 
ficials at the head of our educational system and 
of our State and Local Associations; 


Therefore be it resolved: 

That we express our appreciation to 

(a) Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and his very able assistants 
for the progressive program of education that 
has been instituted in the public schools of 
Virginia. 

(b) John E. Martin, president of the Virginia Edu- 

cation Association, for the efforts which he 

has made in behalf of the Association and the 

time spent in promoting its interest. 

C. J. Heatwole, executive secretary of the 

Virginia Education Association, for his untir- 

ing efforts in promoting the best interests of 

the Association and 

(d) E. S. H. Greene, president of District C Teach- 
ers’ Association, and other officials for the 
splendid manner in which they have handled 
the affairs of this Association. 


— 


(¢c 


te 


Whereas, a great increase has taken place in the 
amount of revenues which are coming into the 
funds of the various school divisions of the State; 
Therefore be it resolved: 

That the local authorities make immediate pro- 
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visions for the restoration of the salary cuts of 
teachers. 


Whereas, we believe that provision should be made 
by the enactment of a State law to protect the 
teacher in service, 


Be it resolved: 

That the Virginia Education Association vigorously 
support a “Tenure of Office Act” before the General 
Assembly at its 1938 session. 


Whereas, we believe that the physical education 
program adds much to pupil development and 
growth, and that it is a real part of a school cur- 
riculum, 


Be it resolved: 

That the committee on revision of standards for 
high school include minimum equipment for the 
physical education program, 


We recommend that teachers in District C be paid 
on a salary scale based upon experience and cer- 
tificate regardless of whether they teach in ele- 
mentary grades or high school subjects. 

Because crime and juvenile delinquency play such 
an important part in our economic life, 

We recommend to the teachers of District C and 
the entire State their unceasing effort to instill in 
boys and girls the right principles of citizenship. 


Because accidents on our highways and streets are 
on the increase and because most of these could be 
prevented if right habits of safety are practiced in 
youth, 

We recommend that the Source of Material Sug- 
gested for Core Curriculum of Virginia on safety 
be incorporated in the teaching program of each 
school in District C. 


Be it further resolved: 


(a) That we extend thanks to the superintendent 
of schools of the city of Richmond and his able 
assistants who have made this meeting a 
success, 


That we express our appreciation to the press 
for the publicity given this meeting, 


That we express our thanks to the speakers 
on the program, and 
That we appreciate the efforts made by the 
Thomas Jefferson High School band and the 
John Marshall High School Cadet Corps to 
give pleasure to the visitors and members of 
this association. 
That a copy of these resolutions be placed in 
the minutes of this Association and that a 
copy be published in the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 

J. Mitton SHUvE, Chairman 


CLARENCE H. SPAIN 
FRANCES Rost Woop 


Committee 


FIRST celebration of the Christmas festival, 
on its present date, December 25, was in Rome, 
350a.pD. The custom of a decorated Christmas 
tree began about 1600 in Germany; not until 
1800 did the custom spread to other countries. 

“_—_ 
NOW ready: Everypay Lire, Boox I (list 
price, 52¢), by Ethel Maltby Gehres. Also in 
this basal series are a Pre-Primer and Primer. 
The new first reader, like the phenomenally suc- 
cessful previous books, is illustrated with large 
action photographs of real children in everyday 
activities. Do you wish descriptive literature? 

_ 
CHEOPS, the great pyramid, is calculated 
to weigh 4,883,000 tons; all this stone was put 
into place chiefly by human muscle. 

—_—_—_—_" 
NEWEST member of the Winston Dictionary 
family, THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS, continues to break all records in 
universal acceptance. Just adopted—by the 
state of Texas—for a period of five years for 
exclusive use in the Seventh Grade. 


“_ 
ORIGIN of the “Golden Rule” was not in 
Christianity. It was a basic law of seven other 
religions: Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Taoism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, and Greek 
philosophy—centuries before the time of Christ. 

—_—_—_—" 
A MAN weighing 150 pounds on the earth 
would weigh about two tons on the sun. Why? 
See UsEFuL SciENcE, Book II, p.161. Are you 
using this popular series by Weed, Rexford, and 
Carroll? Books I, II, and III, for the junior 
high school years; or Book III, Userut 
ScrENCE FOR HiGH ScHoo.L, for the one-year 
course in general science. 

“_— 
ONLY four motor cars were registered in the 
United States in 1895. In 1904, only two in 
Kansas City—and they had a head-on collision! 


eo 

EDITOR’S SELECTIONS of books 
just published—ideal for school libraries and 
Christmas giving: WAGONS WESTWARD, by 
Armstrong Sperry, author of ALL Sai Ser 
($2.00) (12-18); A Doac at His HEEL, by 
Charles J. Finger, Newbery Medal winner 
($2.00) (12-18); CorPporRAL COREY OF THE 
Roya CANADIAN MOUNTED, by Jack O’Brien, 
author of SILVER CHIEF ($2.00) (13-18). 


The JOHN C. BVT INES ey COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~—- * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
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Book Reviews 


Our AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP, by Clyde B. Moore. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
486 pages. 


This book is designed to assist young American 
citizens to make the most of their citizenship. Since 
the prime purpose of the public school system in this 
country is that of making good citizens, this volume 
should have a place on every teacher’s book shelf and 
should be the text in every class studying civics. 

The author writes from the standpoint of social 
function. It has chapters on subjects such as, Our 
Needs and Our Wants, America’s Wealth, Natural Re- 
sources, Banking, Transportation and Industry, In- 
dustrial Centers, Choosing a Vocation, Being a Good 
Consumer, etc. 

The volume is profusely illustrated, showing real 
and modern conditions. Each chapter has a list of 
very pertinent questions for pupils to answer. It 
closes with a chapter on political parties and their 
functions and the necessity of making budgets and 
how the taxed dollar is used. 


OccUPATIONAL Civics, by Emma K. Giles. Published 
by The Macmillan Company, New York. 376 Pages. 
Price $1.40. 


This is a very timely volume on a subject that is 
now receiving much attention in the schools under 
the heading of Vocational Guidance. This volume is 
especially helpful to the teachers who have to do with 
helping the children to find the kind of work to which 
they are best suited. The first part of the volume 
deals with the various kinds of work in which people 
in olden times were engaged in comparison with the 
complex system of occupations we have today. 


It gives an analysis of varied kinds of interests and 
tastes exhibited among children and then proceeds to 
analyze the various kinds of occupations together with 
the types of training necessary for those who engage 
in them. The book is amply illustrated with pictures 
of actual working conditions in the various occupa- 
tions. This volume is helpful not only to teachers who 
deal directly with the problem of vocational guid- 
ance but to all teachers throughout the upper elemen- 
tary and in the high school grades. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL CHANGE, by Edward 
Walker, Walter Beach, and Olis Jamison. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
675 pages. 


This book is written from the standpoint of the 
social aspects of American history. It has many 
tables of figures and graphs, giving the underlying 
facts of social conditions and social change in Amer- 
ican life. It starts off with a chapter on America, Its 
Land and People, and then describes in a very interest- 


ing way American culture one hundred years ago. The 
illustrations are for the purpose of contrast and com- 
parison. A picture on one page shows the condition 
in the past and the opposite page shows the present- 
day conditions. It deals with popular opinion and 
how it is developed and then distinguishes between 
that and propaganda. It shows how social change 
has taken place in such institutions as the family, the 
home and the community. 

The volume gives the reader a picture of conditions 
of poverty and the care that is now given to depend- 
ents. It has chapters on health, one on leisure and the 
enrichment of life, one on conservation of natural re- 
sources, and another on labor problems and problems 
of rural life. It also has chapters on legislative proc- 
esses, courts of justice, the administration of govern- 
ment, and big business. It also deals with the subject 
of taxation and costs of government and political 
philosophies. 


ENGLISH ACTIVITIES, by W. Hatfield, E. E. Lewis, and 
Elizabeth Guilfoil. American Book Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


There are four books of this series as follows: 
Grade 3, Grade 4, Grade 5, and Grade 6. 


The title of these volumes, English Activities, is 
just what they purport to be, the purpose of which is 
clearly stated in the first paragraph in the preface: 

“English is a social subject. Everything the pupil 
does is done with, to, for or on account of some other 
individual or group. All learning uses language and 
takes place in a social situation. Hence the emphasis 
throughout this series of books is upon English in 
social situations within the experience of the pupil.” 

The material in these volumes takes into account 
the principles of the modern curriculum, namely, pur- 
poseful activities and provision for individual differ- 
ences. The series of volumes has for its objectives 
growth in language power, simplicity in expression, 
and book-using skills. 

The volumes are full of exercises and suggested ac- 
tivities in connection with the pupils’ work in Eng- 
lish. The volumes are fully and aptly illustrated so 
as to motivate the exercises in the study of correct 
expression. 


BUDGETING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, by Chris A. DeYoung. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York City. Price, $3.50. 
597 pp. 


This is a timely volume on a subject of special in- 
terest to school boards and school administrators. As 
one would expect, the volume is full of budget forms 
and budget material and a discussion of principles, 
values, purposes and use of budget making. It gives 
discussions and examples of how best to interpret the 
budget to lay officials. It has suggestive information 
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on the subject of controlling and making expenditures. 
It gives a clear outline of appraising the budget and 
budgetary procedures. 

The school administrator would find in this volume 
a helpful companion in his work. 


THe ActTiviry Procram, by A. Gordon Melvin. Reynal 
and Hitchcock, New York City. Price, $2.90. 


This volume is the most recent of a series of early 
books on progressive teaching. The development of 
activities in public school situations is of recent origin. 
The title of the first chapter is paradoxical, “Prevent- 
ing Children from Learning.” The author discusses 
in a very interesting way how children learn and then 
goes into the main theme of the volume—that activity 
is the matrix of school life. By chart and diagram 
this idea is shown very graphically. He characterizes 
the type of teaching by activities as “organic school 
life.” In further chapters he shows how the cur- 
riculum is oriented through an activity program, 
then by long series of outlines shows how the cur- 
riculum is developed through various kinds of ac- 
tivities. The last part of the book deals with the 
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ey of pe EX 
ASA: “ioe How Does the Remotest 
Eartha uake 


cait Write Its Story with _ Little Needle? 


THIS diagram of the seismograph, fully 
described in the New Merriam-Webster, 
explains how earthquakes are record- 
ed. Hundreds of other illustrations 
and articles describe many kinds of 
scientific measuring instruments. 

You will find complete informa- 
tion on thousands of subjects 
in the New Mer- 


riam-Webster. 
600,000 entries— 
122,000 more than 
in any other dic- 
tionary. Edited by 
207 outstanding 
authorities. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


Supreme Authority 
A New Creation 


3,350 pages e 12,000 terms 
illustrated ¢ Over 13,000 
biographical entries e Thou- 
sands of encyclopedic ar- 
ticles ¢ 35,000 geographical 
entries ¢ Synonyms and 
antonyms. Write for free, il- 
lustrated pamphlet contain- 
ing specimen pages, color 
plates, and full information. 


. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
aa 
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realms of learning. The author treats these under the 
subject of “Backgrounds,” for instance, “Backgrounds 
for Activities in the Elementary School” and “Back- 
grounds for Activities in the High School.” 

Any teacher or pupil using this volume would find 
it exceedingly suggestive and very helpful in planning 
the courses of study in their schools. 


EDUCATION OF THE FOUNDING FATHERS OF THE REPUBLIC, 
by James J. Walsh. Fordham University Press, 
New York City. Price, $3.50. 


This volume seeks to give the reader a perspective 
of the philosophy of education in the Colonial period 
and the early national life of America. It clearly 
states the principles of the early founders in establish- 
ing schools in America built upon the old European 
scholastic idea. It deals with the early existence of 
such colleges as Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, 
Princeton, King’s College and other early attempts at 
higher education. The volume will be of special in- 
terest to students of the history and philosophy of 
education in this country. 


“Just Folks” 


THE DOLL HOUSE 
20 E. Beverley St. - - - Staunton, Va. 


MISS HELEN SIEBOLD WALTER 
CHRISTMAS DOLLS 


of every description 
We should like to fill your order! ! ! 


Leave your worries 
in the classroom! 


There’s worry enough on any teaching job. Why 
add worry about disability—about what will hap- 
pen if sickness, accident or quarantine reduce your 
income? 

A T.P.U. Certificate provides peace of mind. It 
is a guarantee of adequate income at a time when 
you are helpless to earn. In addition, it can pay 
your hospital, drug and doctor bills. 





T.P.U. protection means so much, costs but little. 
Certificates range from $6 to $30. Write for com- 
plete information about T.P.U.’s liberal protection. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
T.P.U. BLODG., LANCASTER, PA. (or Local Deputy) 
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WORKBOOKS 








To save time. . 


need .. 


ENGLISH 





Bardwell, Mabie, and Tressler’s 





ELEMENTARY ENGLISH IN 
PRACTICE BOOKS 


in Action series or any other standard texts. 
PRACTICE BOOKS B, C, D, E, for Grades 
II-VI. Ea., $. 24. 


PRACTICE BOOK F, for Grade VII. 


Ramaker’s 
LANGUAGE DRILL PADS 


80 exercises in each. Ea., $.28. 







Pixley and Frasher’s 
MASTERY GRAMMAR GUIDES 


Books One and Two. To be used wherever gram- 
mar is taught. Ea., $ .32. 











ACTION 


To be used with the authors’ Elementary English 


$ 32. 
i PRACTICE BOOK G, for Grade VIII. $ .36. 


Nos. I, II, III, and IV. For Grades Il to VI. 


. to hasten learning. . 
. to provide practice... 





. to diagnose pupil 
to measure achievement. 









ARITHMETIC 


THE WHEAT PRACTICE BOOKS FOR 
ARITHMETIC 


Seven books for Grades II-VIII. Skillfully dis- 
tributed drill on all related operations in arith- 
metic. Grades II-IV. Ea., $24. Grades V-VIII. 
Ea., $ 28. 














Robertson and Rugg’s 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC PADS 


Pedagogically planned number work for Grades 
I-IV. No. 1, $.2¢. Nos. 2 and 3, ea., $ 32. 



















D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City 






















ANNOUNCING 
1937 European All-Expense Tour 


JUNE 26TH 
5-WEEKS TO ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
FOR DETAILS SEE 
Cc. 0. ALLEY TRAVEL AGENCY 
708 East Grace St., Richmond, Va., Phone 3-9081 
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EYEGLASSES - KODAKS 
257 418 
Granby Street E. Grace St. 
Norfolk, Richmond, 


Va. Va. 
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Give A Gift That The Whole Family Will Enjoy 
GIVE THIS 


RCA VICTOR RADIO 
TABLE MODEL ih $2995 


5-T 


Other RCA Victor Radios From $20.00 To $600.00 
EASY WEEKLY OR MONTHLY TERMS 
SMALL CARRYING CHARGE 


DABNEY & BUGG, 


10-12 EAST BROAD ST., 








Inc. 
RICHMOND, VA. 























HAVE YOU A COPY OF OUR 


NEW CATALOG 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


A Request on a Postcard Will Bring It to You. 
2 


WHITMORE & SMITH 


(The¥South’s Largest Book Store) 
BOX 2058 RICHMOND, VA. 





























The New Marshall Spellers 


are modern, sound pedagogically, functional in 
type, superior for individual and group instruc- 
tion, and adaptable to our Virginia curriculum. 
By grades 2-7 .085 each. Complete Book in cloth .20 
Adopted for use in Virginia. 
JOHN MARSHALL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Richmond, Virginia 
— Better Textbooks at Cheaper Prices— 














VIRGINIA 
ENGRAVING CO.: 
ARTISTS —=(— DESIGNERS 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA. | PHONE 2-0776 
































Unexcelled facilities 


for producing 


QUALITY PRINTING 


efficiently 
and 
economically 


Catalogs and Publications 
our specialty 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. | 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 
Richmond, Virginia 














Friends are Nearer | 
by 


Telephone 


Lack of time to visit is no excuse 
for allowing friendships to lapse— 
when you have a telephone. 

You have only to pick up your 
telephone to have pleasant chats 
with friends—across town or across 
country. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) 





Teachers 


Reading and Writing 
YES and Arithmetic Are BUT 


Important 


Remember 


To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 
Daily, The Importance Of. 


(1) Looking both ways before 
crossing the street. 


(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 
be Properly Pasteurized.) 


You see, we want your pupils to have 
good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus 


Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 








Travel anywhere..any day ] If 
on the SOUTHERN for 2 
A fare for every purse! P*® MNF 


1lo¢ ONE WAY and ROUND TRIP COACH TICKETS 
per mice.......... for each Mile Traveled 

*2¢ ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 15 Days 
PER MILE .... for Each Mile Traveled 

*21é¢ ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 6 Months 
PER MILE _.for Each Mile Traveled 

*3¢ ONE WAY TICKETS 

PER mice........for Each Mile Traveled 

*Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment of 
proper cNarges for space occupied. No surcharge. 


Economize by leaving your Automobile at home 
and using the Southern 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel. 
W. H. Tayloe, Gen’'l Agent, Richmond, Va. 


Southern Railway System 
































STOR 


NEA IF 3) THE.MAGIC 4 MODERN 
\D\ | / 


PIONEERS 


ENRICHED READING 


Today, one of the chief measures of the worth of a school is the amount and 
quality of its supplementary reading. 


Interesting reading has a very vital part in character building, and so is especially 


important in the upper grades of grammar school. 

Reading must first of all be interesting to the child. In the upper grades espe- 
cially it should have permanent value from its association with the best in literature, 
from its lessons in behavior, and from its stimulus to high achievement. 

For the upper grammar grades the Fifth Year Book of the Department of Super- 
intendence recommends that the best of modern writings, current fiction, essay, poetry, 
drama, biography, especially when they interpret life as it is lived today, and are 
within the comprehension of adolescents, shoald find conspicuous place in the curric- 
ulum. 

Only careful study backed by long experience can insure correct choice in reading 
materials for the upper grades. ‘The selection and the editing of the readers of this 
series.are the result of such study and experience. 


Please write for complete list. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











TALES FROM Nes 010) 0) = BOY LIFE ON 
SHAKESPEARE STORIES = THEPRAIRIE 


es 
GARLAND 
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